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SCENE IN FULTON MARKET, NEW YORK CITY. 

The beautiful and spirited design on this page will be instantly 
recognized by every. New-Yorker who has ever catered for himself 
in the market, and by every stranger who has sojourned in 
Gotham and had the curiosity to see the source of a portion of 
the immense amount of “provant,” as Dugald Dalgetty calls it, 
which daily disappears within the capacious maw, more ravenous 
than that of the “‘ Dragon of Wantley,” of the greatest and hun- 
griest of American cities. The sketch was drawn expressly for 
us on the spot, by a genuine artist, who has given us not merely 
the literal features of the scene, but its life, its spirit, its character. 
It is Fulton Market all over, and nothing else. Hard by the Ful- 
ton Ferry house, and at the foot of Fulton Street, stands this ba- 
saar of good things of life—this resort of buyers and sellers—of 
hucksters and consumers. Let us enter beneath the shadow of 
the pent-house roof. Look at that philosophic individual in the 


corner, reading a newspaper, surrounded by greens, but with noth- 
ng green about him, personally, we dare affirm. And see the 


muscular action of that fine, sturdy fellow who is lifting a full | 


basket of esculents. Further along you have a Chinaman, a 


new feature added to New York lite, offering his wares to a couple | 


of tars, one of whom is a mere looker-on, while the other is evi- 
dently engaged in the laudable amusement of “ chaffing ” John 


Chinaman. Two or three more of the natives of the “ Central 


Flowery Land,” in their quaint costume, are embraced within the | 


scope of our picture. And lo! a vision of loveliness and neat- 
ness, beaming on the scene of confusion and disarray, appears in 
the shape of two exquisitely dressed ladies—visitors from Brook- 
lyn, perhaps. They have attracted the attention of a type of the 
“b’hoy,” who, with his invariable cigar in his mouth, and his hat 
set on at that peculiar angle which “‘ Mose” has rendered famous, 
and which distinguishes the individual who “runs wid der 


SCENE IN FULTON MARKET, NEW YORK CITY. 


masheen,” lounges on the railing of the steps: his expression 
indicates the admiration which his respect for its object forbids 
any other manifestation of. On the right of the picture is also 
another characteristic feature of a New York market—a counter 
supplied with a coffee urn, hot rolls and other delicacies, where, 
or a moderate sum, you can obtain an excellent stand-up break- 
fast—a very great convenience to many, whose time is precious 
and who must snatch a morsel when and where they can in the 
midst of the whirl and drive and rush of the great imperial city 
The vessels’ masts and the smoke-pipes introduced in the distance 
indicate the proximity of the market to the river. The whole 
scene—with its buyers and sellers, its idlers and loafers, its heaps 
of provisions, its crowd and bustle, is a fair transcript of actual 
life ; and no one can have an adequate conception of New York 
as it is, without visiting the locality which we have so faithfully 
illustrated, both in spirit and in detail. 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.} 
LAMENT FOR PERCIVAL. 


BY H. WARD. 


How sadly sighs the western gale, 

As o’er the prairie plains it sweeps! 
It brings a softly plaintive wail, 

And pensive Nature hears and weeps. 


She mourns her dear-loved bard who lies, 
In death, beneath the grass-green sod ; 

Where, wet with dew, the spring-flowers rise, 
To dress with wreaths each hallowed clod. 


And Clio, heavenly muse, descends, 
At twilight’s hushed and solemn hour, 
And o’er bis tomb, in silence bends, 
With grief beyond expression’s power. 


Who now shall wake th’ enchanting lyre, 
Since he, Columbia’s bard, is dead ; 

And pour from each impassioned wire, 
The soul of melody—now fied? 


Ah! who shall scale the mountain steep, 
Or wander o’er the wide-cpread plain, 
To search the hidden mysteries deep 
Of Nature's universal reign? 


Thou, of the pure and lofty mind, 
What was the world’s applause to thee? 
Should Fame her brightest chaplet bind, 
Thou wouldst the dazzling pageant files. 


Amid the shades of Solitude, 
Where Contemplation sits enthroned, 
Thou lov’dst to dwell, when wild and rude 
The autumn blasts around thee moaned. 


Long as the murmuring streams shall flow, 
In liquid music to the sea, 

Thy spotless name, dear bard, shall glow, 
In yon bright temple of the free. 


Long as the dark green pines shall wave, 
O’er breezy plain, or towering steep, 

The pilgrim oft shall seek thy grave, 
And o'er the shrine of genius weep. 
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THE TRIBUNAL OF WITCHCRAFT. 
A TALE OF OLDEN TIME. ; 


BY ELIZA J. EVERETT. 


[cONCLUDED.] 


But from the day on which Ruth entered the prison until the 
one succeeding her final condemnation, Wenochin did not once 
visit his friend the keeper. He seemed to avoid the immediate 
neighborhood of the jail, and on the one or two occasions when 
Mr. Hopkins saw him pass by, it was hurriedly, and with a cow- 
ering, apprehensive manner, that induced the worthy man to sus- 
pect that he feared the proximity of his persecutor. But to his 
surprise, the day after Ruth’s fate was decided, Wenochin took 
again his familiar place on the prison steps. 

“‘ Ah, poor fellow,” was the jailer’s prompt after thought, as he 
remarked compassionately the altered aspect of the young red 
man, now s0 spiritless and feeble, “ he feels safe now. He knows 
she will not be free to trouble him again.” 

Wenochin seemed abstracted and despondent, and much less 
conversable than was his wont, but he staid long, and until the 
keeper, somewhat wearied by his dulness, prepared to make, a 
little carlier than his accustomed time, his final round of visits for 
the day to those under his charge, a list which the evil tendency 
of the times had lengthened to an unprecedented measure. He 
invited Wenochin to accompany him on a tour of the building. 

“Who is there ?” asked the Indian, as the keeper, after making 
his first visit, locked the door of the room he had just quitted. 

“Goody Parker,” was the reply. 

The next visit was made without any comment from Mr. Hop- 
kins or his companion. But when the massive key was being 
turned upon the third prisoner, the jailer remarked: “ This is 
Ruth Sherwood’s door.” Wenochin instantly shrunk back, and 
no persuasion would induce him to pass the door in question, or 
to accompany the keeper further, and he returned to the prison 
steps. He waited by the outer door until the keeper rejoined 
him, and then, with a prompt “good night,” departed at a quick 
pace. For more than a week he was not again seen at the jail or 
in the town, but in those busy and exciting times, his absence was 
scarcely noted, even by his friend, Mr. Hopkins. ; 

At length, one afternoon, two or three days prior to the one ap- 
pointed for Ruth to meet her doom, he re-appeared in the place, 
his countenance sunken, and his whole person emaciated to a very 
shadow of his former self ; and as he was passing the prison, ob- 
serving the keeper sitting in a large arm-chair just within the 
door, he walked up and saluted him. The court had not been sit- 
ting that day, nor bad any fresh arrest been made, so the jailer 
was undisturbed and at his ease at the time. 

His attention was immediately attracted by the change in the 
Indian’s appearance, while at the same time he became conscious 
of the unusual period which had elapsed since Wenochin’s last 
visit. To his inquiries, Wenochin replied that he had been sick, 
and glancing apprehensively toward the quarter in which Rath 
was confined, muttered something further about “the witch wo- 
man,” which, upon a little reflection, the keeper concluded to im- 
ply a belief that Ruth had cast some evil spell or some mischief- 


while he stood without awaiting the termination of the official 
visit. 


“Perhaps he isn’t far wrong,” thought the worthy man, as he , 


kindly urged the poor invalid to await the cooler part of the after- 
noon for further travelling. 

Soon after, Mr. Hopkins began to show signs of impatience 
for the appearance of his very moderate afternoon draught of ale, 
which was customarily brought to him so swiftly that the froth 
had not time to sink, by some domestic messenger from his dwell- 
ing, which, though near at hand, was yet at what was deemed a 
safe distance from the prison, by his worthy helpmate ; who, 
though a woman of unquestionable and unquestioned courage for 
dangers of a mortal, material character, had yet an exceeding 
dread of unearthly mischiefs; and not to be the governor’s lady 
would she have dwelt, even for one night, beneath the same roof 
with any subject of the “ Black Man.” 

Wenochin, observing the jailer’s annoyance, offered to go for 
the ale, and his offer having been accepted, he was soon on his 
errand’s returning way. 

There was one place in his course where he was for a moment 
hidden from view either from the prison or the house, and here, 
casting first a lightuing-like glance around to assure himself that 
he was unobserved, he drew forth a small phial which had been 
concealed about his person, and poured its contents into Mr. 
Hopkins’s foaming draught and then replaced the phial beneath 
his mantle. All this was performed with such speed and adroit- 
ness that a looker-on would hardly have perceived the action ; and 
Mr. Hopkins, who was keeping watch for his messenger, did not 
observe that he loitered in the sheltered portion of his path. 

That evening, Ruth was beginning to wonder at Mr. Hopkins’s 
delay in making his accustomed visit, when her attention was at- 
tracted by a faint sound at her door. She looked toward the di- 
rection whence the sound appeared to come, and listened earnest- 
ly for a moment, hearing nothing. The door then opened slowly 
and noiselessly, and a dark figure entered the apartment, gently 
closing the door behind it. 

Surprise and terror kept Ruth quiet for a few moments, and 
then she perceived that the intruder was Wenochin. He advanc- 
ed toward her in the same stealthy manner, and with his finger on 
his lips to enjoin silence on her part, and then said, in a low tone: 

“Let the White Lily have courage for a little time and she will 
be free.” 

He then drew from beneath his loose mantle a dress belonging 
to Mistress Hopkins, which was in the state termed by laundress- 
es “rough dry,” and a large summer hood and shawl, the proper- 
ty of the same good lady, and which she was accustomed to wear 
in all her peregrinations abroad—these things he had concealed 
so skilfully that there was no peculiarity outwardly visible in his 
appearance. 

Ruth, in compliance with his briefly worded directions, and 
stretching the unprepared garment into comparative seemliness, 
drew Mistress Hopkins’s dress over her own—the dress and dis- 
guise fitting better by that arrangement, as Mistress Hopkins, 
though of the same height as Ruth, was considerably stouter— 
and then further arrayed herself in the shawl and hood. 

A few words from Wenochin sufficed to make Ruth compre- 
hend the course she was to take to reach a certain tree in the out- 
skirts of the neighboring forest, at which point Wenochin was to 
meet her; and then, the Indian first going out to ascertain that 
the way was clear, the two soon stood in the outer hall. Weno- 
chin closed and secured the door as noiselessly as he had opened 
it, and then went forward, while Ruth awaited the low sound that 
was to be the signal for her advance. 

The Indian proceeded noiselessly on his way, reconnoitering as 
he went, until he had restored the keys to the ample breast-pocket 
of Mr. Hopkins, who was in a strangely sound slumber, and then, 
stepping forth a little beyond the door, he looked leisurely around. 
No official was near at hand at the time in any direction, and as 
Wenochin sunk indolently on the door step, Ruth heard the sound 
for which she had been listening. 

Whence, except in answer to the brief prayer she had breathed 
in those waiting moments, came the courage she felt within her 
now, she knew not, nor did she seek another explanation ; but as 
she passed her slumbering jailer and the Indian seated near his 
feet, and stepped forth into the free and open air, her heart beat 
as calmly and as slowly as when her life’s course had been most 
tranquil; nor did a glimpse of the stern constable who stood 
quietly paring his nails a short distance from her, quicken its 
pulses. 

Ruth walked at a rapid pace, for the twilight was deepening, 
and it was fast becoming unseemly for a respectable woman to be 
abroad. An old goodwife whom she encountered, saluted her 
with a “‘ Good even, Mistress Hopkins,” but fortunately passed on 
without heeding whether she was answered. A little while after, 
William Oscraft, a thriftless, well-known lounger of the town, 
aceosted her with “Good even, Mistress Hopkins—you are late 
abrosd,”—only a brief nod, and an indistinct reply from the 
depths of the good lady’s ample hood responded, and with a mur- 
mured “ The goodwife seems in mighty haste to-night,” William 
Oscraft went on his way. 

This greeting made Ruth's heart leap and confused her brain 
for a moment, but her composure speedily returned, and steadily 
and unerringly, and to her great relief, without being again ad- 
dressed, she pursued her devious way to the appointed meeting- 
place. There she was soon joined by Wenochin. He had re- 
tained his position on the prison steps until he had seen her p 

safely the precincts of the jail and the range of the observation 
of all connected with it. 

The constable, in regard to whom he felt some apprehension, 


working glance through her momentarily opened door upon him, 


had merely glanced toward her, and supposing her to be the jail- 


— 
er’s wife, who frequently went to and from the jail, took no for. 
ther note of her ; and satisfied that there was no present danger 
from him, Wenochin slowly arose, and stealthily closing the door 
of the prison, that its unfastened condition and slambering mas. 
ter might not attract untimely attention, he quietly departed in g 
different direction from that taken by the seeming Mistress Hop. 
kins. In a different direction at the outset, but on @ course, which, 
as we have seen, led, and not much later, to the same point. 

From that point they walked swiftly and silently forward 
through the depths of the forest, the Indian guiding their course, 
Rath knew not whither. Nor did she care to ask, for her trust in 
Wenochin had returned, and seemed stronger than ever ; and she 
felt as if danger were too close behind them for her to risk a loud 
breath, or even the delay of questioning. 

They had proceeded in this manner for about a mile and a half, 
when hearing the sound of a horse’s hoof and perceiving the 
dark outline of a human figure a little way before her, Ruth start. 
ed, and timidly drew nearer to her companion. He stepped a 
pace or two in advance of her, and seemed to be intently scanning 
the pathway and the figure before them, and then, turning toward 
Ruth and saying in a low, but distinct and re-assuring voice: 


| “Fear not—it is Captain Adams,” he stepped aside as if to suf. 


fer her to pass on to the one to whose guardianship he resigned 


her. 

But another ear besides Ruth’s had caught the Indian’s words, 
and before she had time fully to realize their purport, she was 
clasped to a manly breast, and “‘ Ruth, my own Ruth!” was soft. 
ly uttered by a voice whose tones were to her ear and heart the 
world’s sweetest music. 

Brief time had they for mutual explanation and congratulation 
—and then, turning to their dark-skinned benefactor, they thanked 
him in few, but heart-born words, for the priceless service ho had 
rendered them, and endeavored earnestly, but in vain, to prevail 
upon him to accompany them in their flight. 

At last, in compliance with Wenochin’s request, Ruth divested 
herself of Mistress Hopkins’s &ttire, and returned it to the unli- 
censed borrower—her lover substituting for her use a lighter man- 
tle and more graeeful head-gear which he had provided for this 
expected emergency. 

Again Ruth besought her deliverer to remain with them, and 
not return to where danger almost certainly awaited him. We- 
nochin fixed upon her for a few moments a sad, earnest gaze, and 
then, pointing to the southwest—the birthplace of the warm and 
welcome breezes—the home of the Great Spirit of his tribe—he 
said, mournfully : 

“ Wenochin is soon going on a long journey—he must not leave 
the burial place of his people.” 

Ruth’s eyes filled with tears, for she understood the Indian’s 
meaning, which his feeble constitution and debilitated state too 
well justified, but she replied, as cheerfully as she could : 

“IT hope we shall meet again, and often, Wenochin, in this 
world, dark and gloomy as it is ; but until we do, is there nothing, 
my true, my generous friend, by which I can testify my gratitude 
and affection for you ?” 

Wenochin was silent for a brief space, and then he said : 

“ Will the White Lily give me her hand for one moment ?” 

Ruth answered by placing her hand in his. As he received it, 
the Indian sunk upon one knee, and pressed a long and fervent 
yet reverential kiss upon its white surface—then gently resigning 
it he arose and without a word quickly departed on his returning 
way. He was speedily lost to view in the gloom of the night and 
of the forest, and the lovers knew that his farewell had been taken. 

Did Ruth know—did she suspect—that she was leaving behind 
a love as true and tender as that which went with her? 

* * * * 

Great was the surprise and annoyance of the worthy jailer, 
when, late in the evening, he awoke from that deep and untimely 
slumber. He cast an uneasy glance upon the empty tankard by 
his side, and then, with knitted brows, seemed lost for a while in 
perplexed thought. The tankard was capacious, it was truc—it 
had belonged to his grandfather, and he always had a sort of 
pride in taking his daily draught from it—but he never suffered 
it for those occasions to be more than one-third filled. 

But at length light and peace came to the worthy man’s mind 
with the memory, clear and unmistakable, that the foam of his 
afternoon’s beverage had not risen above his own mark in the 
inside of the tankard—he had noticed the fact particularly. It was 
strange ! 

He arose and went around to see how matters had gone on dur- 
ing his unconscious state. The door of the prison was closed, 
but not fastened—but all else seemed as usual. Tho few pair of 
eyes whose duty it was to be open at night were drowsily staring, 
or peacefully closed at their posts—and the whole place was it 
profound stillness. 

There was a strange, heavy, dizzy sensation in Mr. Hopkins’s 
head—just such a sensation as would have induced him, but for 
his entire confidence in his own orthodox and temperate habits, 0 
suspect that he had been guilty of an excess not permitted by the 
morality of the criminal code and of public opinion. It was very 
strange! And Mr. Hopkins tried in vain to remember having 
performed his customary evening duties—and wondered whether 
his slumbers had not been observed and marvelled at by others 9 
well as himself, and he grew red and pale at the thought. 

But the amgzement and consternation of the worthy man were 
hardly to be excee@ed, when, on going as usual to Ruth Sher 
wood’s cell in the morning, he found that the prisoner was gom¢ 
Gone—but how? He examined the bars of the one small wit- 
dow—they were firm as ever. He scrutinized the back of the 
heavy door, which had been secured as usual when he came to it 
that morning—it was uninjured ; and then he wondered at bis 
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own folly in supposing that she, so weak and frail that irons had 
been dispensed with in her case as an unnecessary cruelty, could 
do aught against those substantial fastenings. Treachery in the 
case he did not suspect. With the exception of a single visit 
from Mistress Wright, another from Mistress Osgood, Ruth’s aunt, 
and a third from the minister under whose pastoral care Ruth had 
been, and between whom and the unedifyingly contumacious pris- 
oner a mutual disgust arose on that occasion, no one but himself 
had had access to the culprit—nor, besides, had he the slightest 
reason to believe that any one under his authority had any inter- 
est in her, or any disaffection to the cause of righteousness and 
the public weal. No—it was plain that the agency of the Evil 
One had aided his bond-servant, and had had a part, Mr. Hop- 
kins felt perfectly confident, in his own somnolence the previous 
evening. 

The grave officials, to whom the escape of the prisoner was 
duly communicated, adopted at once the jailer’s views in the case, 
excepting the last-named, which he considered, as well as the fact 
to which it referred, had no bearing upon the point at issue, and 
so he very properly refrained from presenting either for their 
consideration. 

The formal investigation which ensued upon the announcement 
of Ruth’s marvellous disappearance elicited nothing to change the 
opinion of magistrates and jailer. All the persons connected 
with the jail testified to having been on duty as usual on the pre- 
vious day. True, though they said it not, the prisoners being 
mostly helpless women, trebly guarded by the prison walls, the 
superstitious fear and hatred of the town, and the dangers of the 
heathen wilderness beyond it, their vigilance was not unceasingly 
minute in its operation; and to there having been no unusual vis- 
itor or appearance about the building. 

One or two of the persons had seen Mistress Hopkins leave the 
jail near night-fall, but she was in the habit of coming and going 
to and from the prison—and one had seen the Indian Wenochin 
leave a short time after, walking slowly and feebly in a different 
and opposite direction from the one Mistress Hopkins had taken. 
No one else had been seen or known to leave the building, from 
the noon of the preceding day until the time of Ruth’s escape 
being discovered. 

Several witnesses testified to having met Mistress Hopkins at 
about the hour named for her departure from jail, and two had 
spoken to her. One or two of these persons spoke positively of 
the striped gown, and all, with varying degrees of certainty, but 
mostly with a sufficient degree of confidence, of the well-known 
brown hood and purple shawl. 

On the other hand, Mistress Hopkins and others of her house- 
hold stated that she had been confined to her room by a nervous 
headache all the previous day, and that, on that morning, the 
striped dress was still hanging with other clothes on the line upon 
which it had been placed the evening before, and had been taken 
down by her sister and prepared for the ironing-table, and, as fur- 
ther proof of the accuracy of this statement, the dampened gar- 
ment was exhibited. The hood and shawl which Mistress Hop- 
kins then wore, the same so positively identified by former wit- 
nesses as having been aired in the streets of Salem on the evening 
of the previous day, Mistress Hopkins declared she had found 
hanging upon the nail beneath the porch at the back entrance of 
her house—a nail upon which she frequently placed them—and 
she had no reason to suppose that they had at any time departed 
from her custody. 

It was clear to all minds that it was only by supernatural means 
Rath’s escape had been effected, and many solemn looks and 
grievous fears arose upon the conviction, for Satan had not before 
been known to break jail. 

Upon the Indian, strango as it may seem, no shadow of suspi- 
cion seemed to rest. Superstition, which ruled the hour, threw a 
veil over the eyes of sagacity. Two or three persons saw, and 
noting his feeble aspect, compassionated him for the evil spirit on 
him, on the evening of Ruth Sherwood’s disappearance—but he 
was in an entirely different quarter of the town from that in which 
the seeming Mrs. Hopkins manifested herself, and no one thought 
of connecting their movements. ~ 

From this time Wenochin sunk rapidly, and when, in little 
more than a month after, he was committed to the grave, the 
whole community pitied the “ witch’s victim.” Innocently on her 
part, if so, though it was otherwise in repute. 

But Wenochin’s evil genius, it would seem, had chosen another 
—tbrighter and shining mark. A few days after Ruth’s con- 
demnation, Richard Adams, the promising young officer, had ask- 
td and obtained a leave of absence from his regiment. The vicin- 
ty of his post was then peaceful, and seemed likely to be so for 
‘ome time, so that his presence could be dispensed with for a 
while without mach difficulty. From the day of his departure 
from the frontier station he was not again seen by the army, or by 

Some little time after his disappearance, and before any uneasi- 
ness was felt in regard to him, a letter containing his resignation 

of his command was received by the proper authority. The reply, 
“0 acceptance of his resignation, with many expressions of regret 
tnd of desire that he should retain his position, was transmitted 
‘o the quarter which he had designated, but its reception was nev- 
‘acknowledged, and when information in regard to the missing 
one Was sought for, a little beyond that stated quarter, the clue to 
tis movements was lost. It was remembered that during the 
‘ay or two previous to his leaving the fort, he had twice been seen 
‘8 narrow wood-path, in close converse with a low, dark figure, 
‘parently an Indian, and that he seemed abstracted and uninter- 
‘ted in all about him. At the time, these matters were scarcely 
» but when they were recalled, they brought with them a 
import. Ruth’s sin seemed to spread its withering blight 


upon all who had been most nearly connected with her in her 
days of innocent fame! 

Many rumors in relation to the vanished witch floated for a 
while upon the haunted atmospliere of Salem, and then were dis- 
persed by fresh tales of newer wonders of the “ Black Man’s” 
power. Among those vague stories was one, which, however, ob- 
tained but little currency, of two of the prison subordinates hav- 
ing seen, on the evening before Ruth Sherwood’s flight was dis- 
covered, the appearance of the respected keeper sitting in his arm- 
chair and apparently asleep, at a time when he was in the habit 
of superintending the night arrangements of the building under 
his charge. The few who heard this strange tale, did not fail to 
note the diabolic malice which prompted the Satanic illusion, and 
80 strove to deprive the worthy Mr. Hopkins of his well-earned 
repute for vigilance and trustworthiness, whilst his stern watch 
and ward were supernaturally eluded. 


Ten years afterward, on a fine afternoon early in November, 
Mistress Wright walked up the main street of Salem, towards 
her own residence. Clad in widow’s weeds, her once proud, firm 
step become feeble and uncertain, her once majestic form bowed 
and attenuated, her former radiant beauty dimmed—how sadly ! 
Few who had known her but in the queenly glory of her earlier 
years would have recognized her then. 

As she went slowly on her way, a blooming young mother, who 
was guiding the tottering steps of her first-born in a direction 
toward her, turned pale at the sight of her well-known figure, 
and hastily entered a friend’s house which she had just passed— 
involuntarily clasping her child with a protecting air at the same 
time. 

A little further on, a maiden, whose marriage banns had been 
twice read, sat near a window of her father’s house. At the first 
glimpse of the tall form with its black robe, she drew the protect- 
ing curtain between herself and the passer-by. One or two per- 
sons whom Mistress Wright encountered, went on seemingly un- 
affected by her vicinity ; but the others looked at her askance and 
doubtingly, and a youth against whom her garment nearly brush- 
ed as she drew near her own dwelling, started aside in terror, and 
trembled to such a degree that his limbs would hardly support 
him. 

Mistress Wright went calmly on, apparently without the slight- 
est consciousness of the effect her presence produced ; but every, 
even the least, token of fear and suspicion she saw, and every one 
was as a dagger in her proud, lonely, fainting heart. 

When she reached her own door, she paused for a few minutes 
at the threshold, while, with a strange, nfournful gaze, she survey- 
ed the street, above—below—and all within the range of her vis- 
ion—and then, with a heavy sigh, she slowly entered the house. 
Was there within her heart a prophetic whisper that she was 
taking a last farewell of that familiar scene ? 

Mistress Wright had been long a widow. Her husband had died 
in England, a few weeks after the time of Ruth’s disappearance, 
and in less than a year after she had received the tidings of his 
death, she had buried her only child. She had not mourned for 
either, nor had any one supposed that she did—and when her daz- 
zling beauty began to fade—when she grew more and more re- 


’ served and unsocial, until at length she lived in almost utter soli- 


tude—when fits of troubled abstraction by day, and vigils, lasting 
whole nights, became frequent with her—when her servants were 
often aroused at dead of night by strange, unearthly voices pro- 
ceeding from their mistress’s apartment, and occasionally heard 
low, muttered sounds when they passed it during the day—when 
a wild light was frequent in her large, dark eyes, and when it was 
whispered round that she had turned shudderingly from the good 
minister who had sought to induce her to open her heart, and 
had ever after avoided his pr picions, vague and hardly- 
expressed, but daily strengthening in influence, had arisen in re- 
gard to her—suspicions of fiendish companionship—of secret deal- 
ing with the Enemy. 

The time had gone by, however, when suspicions endangered 
life or liberty, and rank and wealth commanded respect even in 
Puritan eyes—and Mistress Wright’s name was never openly link- 
ed with aught discreditable or sinful. Yet she saw and under- 
stood, and keenly felt the shadow which had fallen upon her. A 
proud, intellectual woman, Mistress Wright had avoided rather 
than sought, the narrow-minded companionship her native town 
presented to her; but when, from being an object of admiration 
and almost of reverence, she became one of distrust and of a kind 
of contemptuous fear—when she felt herself excluded, otherwise 
than by her own will, from the society she despised, a sense of 
desolation, a sort of outcast consciousness, came over her—which 
seemed to complete her misery. 

Two weeks after the day on which Mistress Wright was abroad, 
as we have mentioned, a funeral concourse was gathered within 
her mansion—the mistress of the household was about to be 
borne to the grave. There were some in that assemblage, with 
solemn faces and in sable garb, near relatives of the deceased, 
who took the part of mourners in the ceremonial of the occasion, 
but there was little of grief in their countenances, and none in 
their hearts, for Mistress Wright’s strangely reserved habits and 
cold, haughty bearing of later years, had estranged from her the 
affection of her kindred. And though most of the towns-people 
had come to do honor to the burial, none sorrowed over the 
departed. 

One there was, a staid, respectable father of a family, whose 
face and heart for a while were sad as he looked upon the wan 
and altered face of the dead. Some years of his youth had been 
shadowed by a secret and unhappy love for the brilliant Sarah 
Linsley—a love which lived until long after she became the wife 
of another—and memories of the past, with softening influence, 


were busy within him as he stood beside her coffin. But, raising 
his eyes, they met the blooming face of his unconscious wife, and 
with a start almost of terror at his involuntary faithlessness, he 
turned from the lifeless one and dispersed those memories, and 
their tender spell forever—the dark suspicion which of late had 
attached to the idol of his earlier years resuming its place within 
his heart. 

With all the respect and observance due to her high social po- 
sition, Mistress Wright was committed to the earth—and aban- 
doned by humanity forever. The wild grass and weeds grew 
thick and rank upon her grave—there was no loving heart and 
gentle hand to care for it—and the memory of the beautiful and 
gifted one who meuldered beneath, was ever dark and unlovely. 

While Mistress Wright stood at her threshold taking her long, 
last look upon the familiar street of Salem, the sun was resting 
warm and golden upon a rugal dwelling in New Jersey. The 
house was constructed with great simplicity, and exteriorly was 
fashioned in a manner plain almost to rudeness—but that matter- 
ed little—indeed, it was better so, for the luxuriant vines which 
almost covered the building clung the more firmly for the rough- 
ness and inequality of its surface. The fences and outbuildings, 
and everything about the land attached to this dwelling betokened 
the care of a skilful and »rosperous farmer. And wherever shere 
had been an opportunity .vr the exercise of taste without preten- 
sion, it had been properly availed of. 

The neighboring forests were then decked in the brilliant hues 
of autumn, and the whole landscape wore an aspect of softened 
beauty beneath the hazy veil of the Indian summer—that dreamy, 
poetic season, which, like the people whose name it bears—like 
all that is dreamy and poetical—is fading away before the ad- 
vancing Anglo-American race—the race of “progress” and of 
“improvements.” 

Beneath the rustic porch of the dwelling of which we have 
spoken, stood a lady, who, judging from her aspect, might have 
been in her twenty-fifth autumn; though had her family record 
been examined, she would have been found guilty of many more 
years than her appearance confessed to. She was not beautiful, 
but there was a delicacy in the bloom, and a gentleness in the ex- 
pression of her countenance, which made it very fair and interest- 
ing to look upon—and the loving smile and leok of maternal 
interest and affection which dwelt upon her face, as, attracted by 
the sound of her children’s voices, she watched their approach, 
gave it a peculiar charm. 

And with pride, as well as love, might the mother look upon 
those two children, so graceful and so bexutiful, as, fast as their 
burden:permitted, they hastened toward her. They carried be- 
tween them a large basket heaped with clusters of the wild grape, 
which they had gathered in the wood ; and, following them with 
a somewhat slower and calmer movement than theirs, was a 
young, slender Indian girl, who had accompanied them on their 
excursion, and who also bore upon her arm a basket filled with 
the purple spoil of the forest vines. 

When the group had reached the lady, the children, as loudly 
and rapidly as their panting condition permitted, told the prom- 
inent particulars of their afternoon’s expedition, and called upon 
their mother to admire and marvel at their rich booty, while the 
Indian girl stood by, listening with a quiet smile ; and when their 
breath fairly failed them, she availed herself of the pause to step 
forward and with a timid, graceful manner, present to the lady a 
necklace of remarkably beautiful wampum, asking at the same 
time, the privilege of placing it upon her neck—a privilege which 
was readily accorded. 

Just after, the husband of the lady joined the group. He was 
accompanied by his dog, a large, noble animal, and the favorite 
playmate of the children, who at once bounded off for a romp with 
him—and the young Indian, briefly saluting the gentleman, now 
departed for her home. 

After a few minutes’ conversation with her husband, the lady 
said : 

“ You do not observe my necklace, Richard—a gift from Areyta. 
See—is it not exquisitely wrought *” 

And she removed it from her neck, and handed it to him for his 
closer examination. 

“Tt is, indeed. I have never seen any so fine,” he answered, as 
he returned the ornament. 

“?’Tis a somewhat fairer necklace than our kind friends of 
Salem would have forced upon my acceptance,” said the lady, 
with a smile. ‘I may well love the aborigines,” she added, 
thoughtfully. 

The smile, as it faded, grew sad, and tears rose to her eyes, 
for a host of sorrowfal and of bitter memories were thronging 
upon her mind. But her husband, who had been watching her 
changing countenance, now encircled her tenderly with his arm, 
and pressing a kiss upon her brow, said : 

“Ruth, my own dear wife, let us forget the past, nor suffer its 
gloom to obscure our bright and happy present—shall we recall 
the cold and storms of January to chill and shadow this glorious 
Indian-summer time ?” 

-* Ruth buried her face in her husband’s bosom for a little while, 
and when she raised it, the cloud had passed away, and a bright 
yet tender smile greeted his loving eye. 
RUSSIAN SOLDIERS, 


A Russian soldier, so far as I have seen, differs widely from 
the type imputed to them in our prints and pictures. Their skin 
is as white as a woman’s, but cold and bloodless, their eyes blue 
and singularly soft and placid ; the forehead low and unintelli- 
gent, the cheek bones high and prominent, the lower part of the 
face beardless and wy Their hair is cropped short, and they 
wear a forage cap, and the everlasting drah bed gown of 2 great 
coat down to the heels.—T.vo Cruises with the Ba'tic Fleet. 
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[Written for Ballow’s Pictorial.) 
BE NOT CAST DOWN. 


BY WM. RODERICK LAWRENCE. 


Be not cast down, although life’s brightest dreams 
Deceive thee; for life is not what it seems; 
Bright visions of the future fire the breast, 
But this fair world is not our place of rest. 


Be not cast down, if clouds hang o’er your way, 
They soon will burst, and swiftly pass away ; 
The sun again upon your path will shine, 

And blooming roses with the myrtle twine. 


All have their trials, and we too must bear 
The lot of ill that falleth to our share; 

But trials eft are blessings in disguise, 

To wean from earth and draw us to the skies. 


Be not cast down, although life’s brightest dreams 
Deceive thee, for life is not what it seems; 

Though visions bright should haunt the youthful breast, 
Remember, this is not our place of rest. 
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[Translated from the French for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 


THE DEATH AT JENA. 


BY A. T. PARSONS. 

In the beginning of January, 1807, and on one of the coldest 
nights of that winter, which was very severe, Monsieur Moreau 
knocked at the door of his wife’s chamber—M. Moreau was a 
broker, lately married, who had passed forty some years ago, 
but whose age, however, had not prevented him from soliciting 
with eagerness the only daughter of M. Durand, his intimate 
friend ; he had looked upon this marriage as a sort of business 
affair, and had spared no pains nor left any artifice or ruse unem- 
ployed to accomplish his ends. The affair once settled, that is to 
say, the young girl married, the sole object of his life seemed at- 
tained, and his fortune made. Unoccupied as he now was, M. 
Moreau began to love his wife—he had coveted the fortune of 
Mademoiselle Eugenie Durand; he possessed it; love was now 
the only thing left him to think of—a subject which, until the day 
of his marriage had but little occupied his attention. Madame 
Moreau, however, was worth his pains; she was a beautiful bru- 
nette—hair of a jet black—large, brilliant eyes and a graceful and 
slender figure. She was but twenty-two years of age, her fea- 
tures regular—and piquant at the same time, having that half- 
disdainfal, half-proud air which never fails to please men whose 
self-love is flattered by conquering this disdain, and softening this 
proud spirit. 

On this evening M. Moreau came home to his wife filled with 
two sentiments equally strong—love and jealousy. He knocks 
at the door—no one replies—and he, with his ear at the key-hole 
eagerly listening, curses the carpet which deadens, without doubt, 
the sound of footsteps within. He knocks a second time—his 
wife opens it. 

“ Are you alone, madame ?” he asked, with that hesitation of 
a man at the same time jealous and amorous, who has suspicions 
and yet fears to displease. 

“Do you not see for yourself?” replies the young wife. 

“Madame, pardon me—you have—” 

“ What, monsieur ?” 

“ My porter told me—excuse me, madame—that this evening a 
young man came here, and that he had not yet gone out.” 

“ Be seated, if you please, monsicur,” said Madame Moreau, 
pointing to a chair placed near the fire opposite her own. 

“Good gracious, Eugenie! I do not understand the cause of 
your anger.” 

“Myanger? I am very calm, monsieur—you will soon under- 
stand the sentiments which agitate me—will you then be seated ?” 

“But, my dear friend, there is nothing in my demand to irri- 
tate you. The porter told me that a young man had been here. 
I have visited every part of the house and seen no one—the por- 
ter may have been mistaken, no one may have come in, or if in- 
deed, so he must have gone out without his observing it.” 

“Then you do not wish to sit down, monsieur?” she repeated 
to her husband, who had remained standing all this time. 

A bitter smile prevented M. Moreau from continuing—he sat 
down, drew his snuff-box from his pocket and played with it in 

“ You well know, monsieur,” said his wife to him, “ the cir- 
cumstances which preceded and accompanied our marriage.” 

“©, my dear Eugenie! can you believe that I should ever for- 
get so happy a day? My whole life—” 

“Permit me, nevertheless, monsieur, to recall to your mind 
facts which probably we look at in a different manner. A year 
ago, I was asked in marriage by Monsieur Edward de la Salle, 
then lieutenant of hussars. M. de la Salle did not stop to con- 
sider that Iwas an only daughter, that I should have a large 
dowry, and that I should be a rich heiress. He had loved me 
since our earliest childhood—you know that this sentiment was 
shared by me, and that with age it became a mutual passion.” 

“ Yes, my dear Eugenie, I know all that. M. de la Salle loved 
you first because he knew you first, and you are so beautiful that 
you could only be loved for yourself alone—in that respect the 
history of M. de la Salle is like mine—” 

“That is what I do not precisely believe, monsieur. But let me 
continue—my father did not refuse M. de la Salle ; he only told 
him that he was very young and not far advanced in his career— 
he said still more; he promised him not to dispose of me without 
first warning him of it. Some tame after, monsieur, you learned 


that it would be advantageous to marry me, and, with that tenac- 
ity which has served in making your fortune, you had the art of 
incessantly surrounding my father with persons who spoke to him 
advantageously of you, and made him regard this alliance with a 
flattering aspect. They did not conceal from you the demand of 
M. de la Salle, or my passion for him; but an old merchant like 
my father would naturally prefer a man of his profession to a 
lieutenant of hussars—you skilfully profited by this disposition, 
and fortune favored you also, for on one side M. de la Salle set 
out for the army, and on the other his father died and left him 
whom I loved—and whom I love still—” 

“ Whom you love still, madame *” exclaimed M. Moreau. 

“ Yes,” continued his wife, “whom I love still—left him I say, 
not so rich as he was supposed to be; then, my father wrote a 
polite refusal to M. de la Sulle, gave you his word, and you were 
presented to me. I did not conceal from you my aversion—” 

“ Your aversion, madame !” repeated M. Moreau, whose pale 
complexion reddened at this word. 

“It is as well to call things by their right names, and why not 
acknowledge now what passed six months ago. You let this first 
storm pass over, and sure of the assent of my father, you did 
everything to persuade the public that your suit was accepted. At 
last, one day, my father called me to him; he had a letter in his 
hand from Jena—from Jena itself—from the field of battle; it 
was from one of the comrades of M. de la Salle. He whom |. 
loved had fallen on the field of honor, had died the death of a 
hero, shot in the breast by a Prussian ball. ‘This promising 
young officer was lying (so it was written), surrounded by ene- 
mies whom he had killed.’ That letter my father received from 
you, who had prudently desired that J should not be informed of 
that circumstance. After my deep grief was in a measure sub- 
dued, then they represented that my marriage with you was nearly 
public, and that it was time for me to marry. My father at first 
ordered me—he afterwards entreated me—he was old, sick, he said, 
and did not wish to die without seeing me established ; without 
being able to overcome my repugnance, I yielded—” 

“ Ah, well, madame, J became your husband, and in spite of 
your continued coldness, in spite of that repugnance which attests 
only too much the present bitterness of your words, of what can 
you complain ? Which of us is wanting in love, may I ask you?” 

“Of what do I complain? You have deceived me, monsieur !”” 

, “1, madame?” 

** Yes—you—M. de la Salle is not dead, no Prussian ball ever 
entered his breast, this brave officer did not remain on the bat- 
tle field of Jena; on the contrary, he entered Berlin with his 
emperor.” 

“ Madame, it is true that twas I who gave your father the let- 
ter announcing the death of M.de la Salle; i ad it from a 
friend, a relation of the officer who wrote it, and I affirm to you 
upon the honor—” 

“ You have imposed upon me,” exclaimed Eugenie, with vio- 
lence, “ you knew that M. de la Salle was living. That letter 
which deceived me is false—there is no officer of the name by 
which it is signed in the regiment of M. de la Salle; your porter 
has not deceived you—in fact, a young man did come in here this 
evening. You have not searched well, monsieur; you have yet 
to examine my apartment; enter this closet, monsieur, and you 
will see who was the person with me when you knocked at my 
door ; enter then, it is M. de la Salle, who died at Jena!” 

The door of the closet opened, and a young officer advanced 
slowly towards M. Moreau; his naturally pleasant face was 
stern ; the elegant uniform which he wore, instead of giving him 
that easy and graceful appearance which distinguishes the arms 
under which he served, appeared in the eyes of M. Moreau of a 
sombre brilliancy which made him shudder. M. Moreau rose 
from his chair and drew back involuntarily. The young officer 
advanced with the accusing letter in his hand, and, holding it un- 
der the eyes of his rival, said to him : 

“Well, monsieur, will you deny your treason ?”’ 

There was in his accent, in his look, the bitter hatred of a gen- 
erous man, whose dearest objects on earth have been torn from 
him by treachery and deceit—whose heart had been wilfully brok- 
en and his life embittered. His dark and indignant eyes wan- 
dered from this woman whom he loved so much, to this man, 
who, by an odious lie, had robbed him of her. He was on the 
point of giving vent to his rage, when Eugenie, who, immovable 
in her chair, had not changed her position, began : 

“You have basely deceived us both,” said she, to her husband, 
“and this evening, when M. de la Salle suddenly appeared be- 
fore me, when he whom I love extended to me his arms full of 
life, love and youth, we might have rendered you deceit for deceit, 
treason for treason, ; but we have too much love and too much 
loyalty for such a revenge. No, monsieur, you have not in your 
turn been deceived by us. M. de la Salle does not wish to be the 
lover ot your wife—he claims your wife.” 

“ How! madame!” exclaimed M. Moreau, who had somewhat 
recovered from his fright and astonishment. ‘What means this 
language? Do you think I will support—” 

“ You will have nothing to support, monsieur, but you must pre- 


“ Never, madame, never,” exclaimed M. Moreau. 

Eugenie made no reply—she rung for her femme de chambre. 

“ Justine, wake up the coachman, let him harness the horses 
and prepare to follow me.” 

This order was received with so little astonishment, and the 
carriage so quickly ready, that M. Moreau judged that the plan 
had been previously agreed upon, and that Justine and the coach- 
man had been forewarned. He tried to speak—they would not 
listen to him ; he tried to leave the apartment—M. de la Salle 
prevented him. When Madame Moreau was ready, when she 


had tied on her bonnet and was enveloped in her cloak, she held 
extended her hand to the young officer, and turned away her head 
in passing by her husband. The two rivals were alone. M. de 
la Salle began to speak : 

“ At last we are alone together—the offender and the offended, 
Do you hear the noise of the carriage wheels which bear away 
Eugenie—your wife? She departs, alas! with a hope which may 
never be realized ; she leaves to me a mission that I cannot accom. 
plish precisely as she expects.” 

“* What do you mean, monsieur ?” 

“ Your wife will live no longer with you; she will not be the 
eternal victim of the treachery which has united you—you must 
sign a bill of divorce.” 

“Never, monsieur !’”’ said M. Moreau, who had no idea of re. 
signing a woman whom he loved or a long coveted fortune. 

“ Permit me,’’ continued the officer, ‘J desire still more—what 
your wife desires will not suffice for me. For me your lif is 
necessary—yes, the /aw might disunite you ; it would permit me 
to merry her whom I love; but you will none the less have been 
her husband—you will none the less have robbed me of my first 
love. I wish to be able to forget this fatal event. I wish to seo 
you no more; T cannot submit to meeting you in my walks, at 
the asvemb!y, at the theatre. I cannot have the world say, when 
seeing you——'.There goes the broker Morean, the first husband of 
Madame de la Salle,’,—no, we cannot both live; monsieur, do 
you understand? and I shall not leave you until death parts us,” 

There was so much decision in the words of the lieutenant, that 
Moreau, whoewas not wanting in courage, saw plainly that a duel 
was the only part left fur him to take—his wife would necessarily 
insist upon a divorce or a separation, and who knew what change 
a duel might effect in the heart of Eugenie! Moreau might be 
happier than his adversary ; he might be wounded, and a woman 
never refuses a little esteem for one who exposes his life for her. 

He accepted then, and both silent and too proud to speak more, 
awaited the daybreak with impatience. As soon as daylight 
dawned, and a dim, grayish ray stole through the cartains of the 
apartment, the lieutenant abruptly broke the silence with the 
question : 

“* What are your arms, monsicur ?” 

“The sword,” replied Moreau. 

* Have you any affairs to settle ?” 

“None; I have no children, and my affairs are all regulated.” 

“ Your witness ?” 

“My valet de chambre will follow me.” 

“Tf it pleases you, monsieur,” said the officer, “‘ we will stop at 
the house of a friend of mine, who will accompany me.” 

Willingly.” 

And they set out. Having arrived at the wood where affairs 
of this sort are terminated (then more common than at the 
present day), they drew their swords, and after a brief struggle 
M. de la Salle was slightly wound: « in tho arm, but he thrust his 
sword deeply into the breast of his adversary, who fell dying at 
his feet. 

“I do not regret life,” said he to the officer. “I feel that I merit 
no better fate. Go to Eugenie—forget that she was ever mine; 
make her your wife and be happy. Had you fallen in this combat 
I could not have braved the disdainful look of Eugenie, and she 
never could have forgiven the frau by which I possessed her.” 

Something within revealed the horror with which he would in- 
spire his wife, and even if the fortune of the duel had had an op- 
posite result, he never could have prevailed with her on his right 
as a husband, and that the lie to which he owed the possession of 
her would now serve as a sufficient excuse for his rival. 

Soon after this, M. de la Salle was promoted by the emperor; 
and laden with honors, he married Eugenie, who was happy to 
abandon a name which had so long been odious to her, and she 
mourned no more for the death at Jena. 


ABOUT DE QUINCEY, 


It is related, as an instance of De Quincey’s carelessness in 
money matters, that, having been once arrested for a debt of 
twenty pounds in Edinburg, he was dragged to jail, where he re- 
mained for two weeks. During his incarceration, his daughter 
frequently visited him, and one day brought him a new waistcoat, 
the other he then wore being somewhat shabby. After he hed 
taken off his old vest, his daughter examining the pockets, discov- 
ered a bank note for thirty pounds, of the existence of which her 
father had no knowledge whatever, with which, of course, the 
twenty-pound debt was instantly discharged. For a long time 
De Quincey’s nervousness from opium was so great that he was 
obliged to walk fourteen miles a day, in order to procure two 
hours sleep at night. The way in which this was accomplished 
was curious. The dreamer had a mile measured on a neighbor. 
— bay: and at one extremity placed a heap of seven stones 

en the journey was about to commence, he took up 4 stone 
and ied it to the other end of the mile, then returned for 
another, until the pile was exhausted. This necessity of carrying 
the stones prevented him from forgetting the number of miles he 
had walked, which would otherwise be highly probable. De 
Quincey, when he writes, flings each sheet as soon as finished, 
over his shoulder, and never sees them again. His daughters 

up the scattered leaves, arrange and correct them, 
wk them among the magazine editors for sale.—N. Y. Times. 


A LESSON, 

“ Never put off until to-morrow what you can do to-day,” is 
excellent for corporations and as well as in 
dividuals. In the Alabama River there has been, 
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‘ect neatness. We have seen one com 


down of plants, cotton, and even spiders’ webs. 
The female usually lays two eggs, the color of 


which is white. Hum- 
ming Birds are among the 
lest and most brilliant of 
little 
wi gems ; are 
are most in the 
ics, two 8 
been found far 
north of our continent. The 
Ruby-throated, or Northern 
Humming Bird has been 
known to reach the 57th 
allel of north latitude. 
next engraving depicts the 
hanging nest of the Balti- 
more Oriole (or Baltimore 
bird and Baltimore Starling), 
a well known summer visit- 
ant, which derives its name 
from its colors, brilliant 
orange and black, being those 
of the arms or livery of Lord 
Baltimore. In our engraving 
one of these birds is seen on 


terials, mixed with quantities of loose tow, he 
interweaves or fabricates a strong, firm kind of 
cloth, not unlike the substance of a hat in its 
raw state, forming it into a pouch of six or 
seven inches in depth, lining it substantially 
-with various soft substances, well interwoven 
with the outward netting, and lastly finished 
with a layer of horsehair, the 
whole being shaded from the 
sun and rain by a natural 
canopy of leaves.” The po- 
sition of the nest affords secu- 
rity against the attacks of the 
bird’s enemies, among whom 
the black snake is foremost. 
The nest of the European 
page, is a -8 et 
of externally 
defended by an outer case of 
intertwined twigs, which also 
form a sort latform, se- 
cured to the fork of the 
branch on which the struc- 
ture rests. The next pictures 
show the nest of Fly 
Catcher and that of the House 
Sparrow. The nest of the 

y Catcher is delineated 
after Le Vaillant’s design in 
his “ Birds of Africa.” It is 
remarkable for its peculiar 


HUMMING BIRD’S NEST. 


and is a bright plumed and remarkably sagacious bird. 
Our last engraving represents the nests of the Pensile 
Weaver Birds. nests usually overhang a river, 
or pool of water, and are shaped like a chemist’s re- 


Hamming Bird. Thé nests of Humming Birds are most heauti- 


NEST OF THE REED BUNTING. 
BIRD ARCHITECTURE. habitation. 
Nothing in nature is more curious than the 
habitations of the feathered tribes, constructed 
with the aid of their hills alone, in a style of 
neatness which it is difficult to imagine is not 


NEST OF EUROPEAN JAY. 


the result ofmanual dexterity. We have collected on this page 
authentic drawings of some of the most noteworthy and pretty 
specimens of the architecture of birds. The first is the nest at- 
tributed to the Reed Bunting, which is woven so securely round 
thé reeds that form the framework of its nest, that the little family 
sit within their bower, swinging securely in the midst of the strong- 
est breeze, ~The miaterial employed for this dainty habitation is 
long grass, The next picture is a delineation of the nest of the 


fully compact structures, exquisitely finished and arranged with | 


NES OF MAHALI WEAVER BIRDS, 


the outside of the nest. 
extraordinary instinct in the construction of its | with the point downwards. 
“He generally,” Wilson tell us, | 


The Oriole exhibits | form, which resembles a small horn suspended 
It is composed of 
slender threads obtained from the bark of cer- 
“fixes on the high bending extremities of the | tain shrubs, and laboriously woven together. 
branches, fastening long strings of hemp or flax 


BALTIMORE ORIOLE AND NEST. 


tort, with a body and long neck, at the end of which is 
the aperture, close to the surface of the water. The 


The cavity for the eggs is about three inches in | neck leads to a snug chamber, in which the young are 
round two forked twigs, corresponding with the | depth, and beyond this is a conical mass of felt. | reared. The structure is composed of interwoven 
intended width of the nest; with the same ma- | The nests of the House Sparrow are built of | grass. Col. Sykes observes that the Weaver Bird is 


NEST OF FLY-CATCHER. 


hay, straw, feathers and other materials, in snug crevices, often 
under the eaves of houses, and are loosely put together, the shape 

ing according to the locality. The nest we have depicted is 
built ina tree. The House Sparrows build also in the fissures 
and crevices of masonry, and in vines trained inst a house. 
The Mahali Weaver Birds’ nests are next depicted. These birds 
feed on insects and seeds. They allow the ends of the stout grass 
which they weave into the texture of their houses to protrude, like 
“quills upon the fretful porcupine,” so as to present an obstacle 
to the advance of snakes towards their eggs and young. Some- 
times thirty nests are seen suspended on a tree. These birds 
abound in Africa. The nest of the Baya Sparrow, shown in our 
engraving, is pendent, and formed in a very ingenious manner, by 
long grass woven together in the form of a bottle, and suspended 
by the smaller end to the extremity of a flexible branch, the more 
eff-ctually to secure the eggs and young brood from serpents, 
squirrels and birds of prey. The nests contain several apartments, 
appropriated to different purposes. In one the female performs 
the office of incubation ; in another, consisting of a little vault, cov- 
ering a perch without a bottom, sits the male, who cheers his com- 
panicn with his notes. The Baya Sparrow is found in Hindostan, 


NEsT OF THE BAYA-SPARROW. 


NEST OF HOUSE SPARROW. 


very common in Dukhun, Africa, and there are few wells over- 
hung by a tree where their nests are not seen pendent; they live 
in small communities, and are very noisy in their labors. Pringle 
describes the nest as woven of a kind of tough grass, the cylindri- 
cal passage between 12 and 15 inches in length. 


NEST OF PENSILE WEAVER BIRD. 


f of the finest silky down or cotton, of a delicate | oe 
- straw color, soft, light and compact, attached i 
to the end of a twig and artfully concealed b | 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
TO STELLA. 


BY JUNIUS M. STEVENS. 


No sorrow rests upon thy face, 
Unclouded is thy deep blue eye; 

Thy beauteous features wear no trace 
Of love’s bright dreams gone by, 

As time with thee thus disappears, 

Leaving ite smiles undimmed with tears. 


Is there no vision to recall 

The faded light of by-gone hours? 
Bhall Love thus ever vainly call, 

And Fancy, in its touching powers, 
Paint those bright scenes of early days, 
Now silvered o’er with memory’s rays? 


Ah, it is well we can forget 

Those airy visions of the past, 
And bid sad memory’s star to set 

In sorrow’s cloud that riseth fast 
Upon this dreary vale of tears,— 
This scene of strife, of pain and fears. 


Our brightest hopes—youth’s golden hours, 
We ne'er shall know again; 

Our trusting love, whose blissful powers 
Threw pl o’er our saddest pain, 

Hath now been blighted, chilled and cold— 

We love not as we loved of old. 


* » 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 


BIANCA THE ACTRESS. 


BY OPHELIA M. CLOUTMAN. 


Nicut lay upon the Eternal City. The narrow streets, so 
lately thronged with the elite of fashion and the children of pov- 
erty, seemed now deserted—silent. No sound broke the death- 
like stillness of the night, save the occasional foots:ep of some 
lonely traveller, as, alone, he pursued his solitary way, or the 
hilarious shout of some midnight debauchee returning from his 
revels. The moon, that imagery of heavenly purity, poured forth 
upon palace and dome a flood of silver light, imparting to that 
ancient and glorious city a degree of beauty and grandeur which 
even an Italian sunset, all lovely as it is, fails to produce. 

In a luxurious apartment of one of the many beautiful palaces 
which look down so frowningly upon the humbler dwellings of 
Rome, sat Bianca the actress. Arrayed in her stage-robes, with 
her fair cheek resting upon her small and delicate hand, her eyes 
downcast, she is scarcely less beautiful to the eye of a beholder 
than when, a few hours previous, she stood before the vast audi- 
ence at the theatre, with her flashing eye and raven tresses shading 
her olive complexion, on which naught but the rose-tint of health 
ever bloomed. Even her very jewels were outrivalled in lustre by 
those starry orbs, so full of expression and intensity of light, and 
flashed back upon themselves with but a reflected brilliance. 

But why is she sitting thus alone, at such an hour of the night, 
undivested of her rich and cumbrous robes, which ofttimes press 
so heavily upon her graceful and slender form? Dear reader, 
know you not that but one night more shall elapse ere Bianca 
Montani quits forevermore the stage ? 

Hastening home from the theatre, she did not even think of ex- 
changing her garments, so absorbed was she in her own thoughts; 
but hastily dismissing her French dressing-maid, she threw herself 
upon a chair, from which, though two long hours have passed, she 
has not risen. She is thinking, perchance, of the past—its toils, 
its struggles for fame and greatness, which, at last gained, are to 
be sacrificed in two short days, for the calm and quiet of domestic 
life. 
And now the future rises before her, with its brilliant prospects 
of earthly happiness, and a smile irradiates for a moment her sad 
and pensive face. Slowly she raises her eyes, and sees before her, 
on the table, a mass of unopened notes and letters, together with 
the fairest flowers of the land; but quickly has her eye sought 
out one particular bouquet, composed entirely of moss-rose buds, 
which, night after night, her betrothed—Edgar Stanley—has sent 
to her. Seizing it, she fervently pressed it to her lips, and tearing 
from its flowery nest a note, she hastily read as follows : 


“Dearest Bianca :—If you will but consummate my present 
happiness by consenting to a speedy union, wear, then, in th 
bosom but one of these buds on to-morrow eve, your farewell 
night, as a pledge of your faith and constancy. On that flower I 
shall base all my hopes. Should I fail to see it worn upon thy 
breast, God only knows to what a rash and dreadful act my 
sion might lead me to. Yours till death, Epcar Sran.ey.” 


Closing the note, Bianca softly murmured, “ Yes, dearest,—I 
will be thine.” Then tearing from the bouquet a half-closed bud, 
she rose and threw it into a marble basin, filled with crystal wa- 
ter, that its freshness might be preserved for the coming night. 

And now, as dawn begins faintly to streak the horizon, she 
throws herself upon her couch to seek a few hours’ rest ; and while 
yet a prayer for him who is dearest on earth to her heart, still lin- 
gers on her lips, she sinks gently and quietly into the arms of 
Morpheus. 

The morn was far spent when Bianca opened again her eyes. 
Starting from her pillow and drawing aside the drapery of her 
couch, she said to her faithful maid : 

“Why have you thus allowed me to slumber so long beyond 
my usual hour, Marie ?” 

“You were sleeping so beautifully, madam, that I could not 
bear to waken you,” said the girl, respectfully, as she assisted in 
dressing her mistress. 


“ All very kind in you, my little pet,” said Bianca, patting 
Marie upon the cheek ; “but do yon not know that Bianca has 
much to do and think of this day ? for to-morrow’s setting sun will 
behold me no longer Bianca Montani the actress, but,’”’ she added, 
“the wife of the proud and haughty English nobleman, Edgar 
Stanley.” 

Marie made an effort to speak, but tears choked her words. 
Gently folding the affectionate girl to her bosom, Bianca whisper- 
ed in her ear : 

“ But cre I leave sunny Italy forever, I will repay thee well, 
devoted and tender girl.” 

“ Let me but follow you, de>> mistress,” said the weeping girl, 
“and I shall be content. Alone anc unprotected, I have none to 


. love on earth but thee.” 


“Well, we will see what Lord Starfley says,” said Bianca, 
cheerfully ; “ for henceforth my will must be subservient to that 
of my husband.” 

Night came at last. The theatre was thronged from parterre 
to dome, with the nobility and distinguished citizens of Rome. 
The busy hum of the expectant multitude gave evidence of some 
unusual excitement in the theatrical line. It was indeed the fare- 
well night of Bianca Montani—the idol of the public. But see, 
the curtain rises, and slowly yet majestically the actress appears 
upon the stage. Her dress of rich black velvet seems in beautiful 
contrast to the brilliancy of her complexion, while the long black 
veil, which falls from the back of her raven tresses, but partially 
conceals the snowy bosom. Around her finely-rounded arms are 
clasped bracelets of rich jet. No other ornament is there, save 
the beautiful moss-bud, the gift of Stanley, which now reposes 
upon her breast. 

The moment the actress set foot upon the stage, there burst 
forth upon the ear the most deafening peals of applause, shaking 
the very foundation of the spacious theatre. This burst of genu- 
ine enthusiasm and feeling was too much for the heart of the young 
actress ; and as she bent low to the stage, in answer to the wel- 
come greeting, the features, which a moment before had seemed 
frozen into marble—so cold and stone-like was their expression,— 
became moved and agitated, while the tear-drops, like glistening 
pearls, streamed down her pale cheeks. 

Lifting her eyes, their first glance fell upon the countenance of 
Lord Stanley, her betrothed husband. His look of half-reproach 
and tenderness at the emotion thus betrayed by her scemed to 
recall her at once to her former self. With astrong effort, Bianca 
dashed back the tears from her cheeks, and drawing herself up to 
her full height, commenced the recitation of her part with as much 
composure as if nothing unusual had occurred. Throughout the 
entire play, Bianca Montani looked and moved a perfect tragic 
queer. 

At the close of the last act, Bianca was called before the curtain, 
and suddenly, as if by magic, there fell around her a perfect 
shower of bouquets, with notes of snowy whiteness attached, ex- 
pressive of the deep regret with which the public parted with its 
favorite. ‘To this high compliment, Bianca responded in an elo- 
quent and heartfelt speech, with apparent self-control, although a 
keen eye might have seen the finely-drawn mouth quiver and trem- 
ble, at times, with emotion. 

As she was about retiring from the stage, a wreath of orange- 
blossoms fell and rested directly upon the head of the young 
actress. This unexpected tribute but added fresh interest to the 
exciting scene, and the audience, with quick perception, catching 
at once its meaning, in shouts of bravo, bravissimo, manifested 
their delight. 

The eagle eye of Stanley had not failed to discover at a glance 
the moss rose-bud which Bianca had worn upon her breast. It 
was him, then, the English lord, that had crowned the already 
laurel-wreathed actress his bride. 

In a few days after the union of Bianca and Lord Stanley, the 
happy pair sailed for England, which was henceforth to be their 
future home, not forgetting to take with them the devoted little 
French maid, Marie. 

As yet, I have said nothing concerning the birth and parentage 
of the youthful actress, or the occasion which led the aristocratic 
Englishman to make her his bride. But little was known in Italy 
of the early childhood of Bianca, save that her father, Alfonso 
Montani, had, long years previous to the opening of our story, 
been exiled from his native land, Italy, on account of some politi- 
cal intrigue, or conspiracy, in which he had been engaged. 

His wife, a frail and delicate being, died heart-stricken by the 
blow in less than a year after his banishment, leaving her only 
child, of some seven summers, to the care of her only surviving 
relative, a sister. With her aunt, Bianca lived until the time of 
her death, which took place just as Bianca was entering upon her 
sixteenth year. 

Thrown entirely upon her own resources, devoid of friends and 
fortune, Bianca, child as she was, turned her attention to the theat- 
rical profession. Her great beauty, together with the rare prom- 
ises of talent evinced by her at so early an age, at once procured 
her a situation, from which, though a subordinate one, she had 
gradually risen, step by step, to the highest round of the ladder of 
fame. 

It was at the time when Bianca’s star was already in its zenith, 
that Edgar Stanley, while making a tour of Europe, chanced to 
meet with the actress. It was at a small and select party that he 
first beheld her, and I need not tell you that her strong and power- 
ful charms at once captivated the heart of the young Englishman. 
Night after night he resorted to the theatre, always occupying a 
near stage-box, and ever betraying, in looks and actions, so much 
of soul-felt interest and devotion that a less susceptible heart than 
Bianca’s could not have failed to notice it. And the actress, lone 
and orphanly, felt daily the increasing ardor of Stanley’s attach- 


ment, and with the whole strength of her passionate and Italian 
nature, Bianca returned his love. 

Edgar Stanley, in engaging his betrothed to @ speedy union, 
had not stopped to consider the differences which existed between 
the social position of himself and his wife. He forgot, in the al). 
absorbing passion—love, ‘nat his wealthy and aristocratic parents 
might despise and perhaps reject her whom he had solemnly sworn 
to cherish and protect as his wife. It is true, he had written them 
of his intended marriage with the actress Bianca, and of his inten. 
tion to return with her to England ; but he had not as yet received 
any answer from his parents, which circumstance he innocently 
attributed to some delay or accident on the road, instead of inten. 
tional anger and scorn. 

With a light heart and cheerfal step, Edgar Stanley directed his 
steps homeward, with his newly-found prize, apparently with as 
much pride and ease of heart as if he were bearing home an em. 
press to the paternal roof, instead of an actress. You may judgo 
of Bianca’s great surprise and disappointment, when, on entering 
the old homestead with her husband, she was met by the prond 
and haughty Lady Stanley, who, with a look of withering scorn, 
bade them both leave the house, nor ever cross its threshold moro, 
Her loud and angry tones of voice called the old lord to the sceno 
of unlooked-for excitement. Edgar advanced to embrace his 
much: loved sire, but he, too, shrank from his grasp as from a 
viper, heaping a torrent of curses upon his child’s head. 

Bianca, half-frantic with despair, threw herself at the old man’s 
feet, imploring him to forgive and pardon her Aushband, if not her- 
self. But the mention of that name only served to exasperate 
the cracl parent still more, and with great strength he rudely 
threw the devoted wife from him. Finding that entreaties and 
tears failed to move his cruel parents, Edgar prepared to leave 
with his wife his once happy home, from which he was now reject- 
ed and cast off. 

Edgar Stanley and his beautiful wife were soon established in 
one of the finest hotels of the city of London, for, although the 
haughty father of Stanley had disinherited him, and cut him off 
from his usual supplies of money, still Bianca’s purse was well 
filled with the hard earnings of years of study and labor in her 
profession. 

To all outward appearances, the newly-wedded pair seemed 
happy and content with their lot. But the tongue of scandal had 
already reached them in their new home, and the reproaches, 
sneers and bitter taunts of the world fell heavily upon Edgar's 
heart. This fact Bianca’s keen eye readily discerned, and the cold 
and altered manner of her husband, together with his frequent 
absence from home, if such it might be called, only served to teach 
her heart that Stanley no longer loved the wife who had sacri- 
ficed friends, native land—all, for him, that he had long since r- 
pented his choice in marrying Bianca the actress. 

Letter after letter was sent to her husband from his parents, 
who, realizing their child’s loss, would only yield to the fact on 
certain conditions, which were that Edgar should separate from 
his wife, who was so unworthy to bear their family name, and pro- 
vide for her a separate maintenance. If, their letters said, he 
would consent to such a plan of conduct, then they, his parents, 
would most gladly reinstate their prodigal son in his former place 
in their affections. 

Of the contents of these letters Edgar never spoke, but as he 
frequently left them loosely about, Bianca could not fail to learn 
their words of cruel import. Stung to the heart with pride and 
disappointment, she resolved no longer to burden her husband 
with a love so unrequited, and a name which had so blemished 
and disgraced his family title. Surely, she thought, Italy’s sunny 
skies will welcome the worn an¢é weary child home, if not its chil- 
dren. To Marie she alone entrusted her secret, which was to 
leave her husband, and return once again to her native land and 
old profession. 

Having made all the necessary preparations for their departure 
at a certain time, Bianca sat down and hastily penned a note to 
her husband, releasing him from all further interest in her future 
welfare and happiness. “Seck not to find me out,” she said, 
“for I am willing to sacrifice life, happiness, all that a woman's 
heart holds most dear, to know that those parental arms, from 
which you have so long been estranged, again receive and enfold 
you.” 

Having finished and folded the note, Bianca and Marie both 
sought their pillows, to obtain, if possible, a few hours’ rest before 
setting out upon their long journey. At a late hour of the night, 
Stanley returned home, and beheld his wife sleeping apparently 
most soundly. When at last Bianca was sure of her husband’s 
deep slumber, she cautiously arose, and dressing herself, quickly 
awakened Marie, who, weary with her labors, had in reality slept. 

Placing the note upon the pillow from which she had but just 
risen, Bianca turned to take one last, lingering look of her heart’s 
best idol. Quickly placing one fervent kiss upon her sleeping 
husband’s brow, she hastily left the apartment, fearful lest by her 
heart’s deep emotions she should betray herself. 

With a beating heart and trembling step, the youthful wife, ac 
companied by Marie, entered the carriage, which was awaiting 
them at the door, and was soon far away from her deserted home. 

‘Ten months from the time that Bianca Montani left Italy, she 
again beheld its glowing beauties. Again the papers announ 
the re-appearance of Bianca Montani, for she had laid aside ® 
name which she had worn bat in grief and sorrow, and assumed 
again her maiden name, ever so spotless and pure. Most cordial 
was the welcome which awaited the publié’s lost favorite, now 
regained. 

Time had wrought changes both in looks and appearance of 
the actress. She excluded herself entirely from society, and 
wrapped about her such mantle of reserve that even the most 
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cirious forbore questioning her upon the subject of her married 
oo day, as Bianca was on her way to rehearsal at the theatre, 
hor attention was attracted to the person of an old man whose 
bowed form and silvery locks gave evidence of time’s wondrous 
hand. As the old man passed the actress, he bent upon her a look 
of intense scrutiny, and uttering a cry, fell prostrate upon the 

und. Bianca turned and assisted him to rise, comforting him 
all the while with words of kindness. 

Supporting him with her arm, they entered the theatre, to which 
they were already near; and after dressing with her own hands 
the wound which he had received in the forehead from his fall, 
she arranged for him a soft bed upon the couch in her own dress- 

-room. 
= soon as he hai quite recovered himself, the old man proceeded 
to give to the kind-hearted actress somewhat of his life’s history, 
adding that Bianca’s great resemblance to his lost wife had caused 
him such a shock. 

“ Have you no kindred or friend living ?” asked the sympathetic 
woman. 

“ Alas! I had a child, but O, they tell mo that she has left for 
parts unknown.” 

“Sho still lives, then ?”’ said the actress. 

“ God grant that it is so!” said the weeping man. 

“Her name!” cried the now excited woman. 

“ Bianca Montani !” 

“J—I am that child! My father!” said the actress. 
father and child were soon clasped in a long embrace. 

Two years have passed since Bianca separated herself from her 
husband, and during that time, no word of intelligence has ever 
been received by her of her stilloved Stanley. With her newly- 
found father and Marie, Bianca is again happy, winning nightly 
in her profession new laurels and new friends. 

One evening, as the actress was passing from the stage to her 
dressing-room, a waiter handed her a letter, whose superscription 
caused her cheek to pale as her eye recognized the oft-fumiliar 
hand-writing. Hastily opening it, she read as follows : 


“DEAREST, BUT INJURED Branca :—I beseech you to come 
to me, in this my dying hour, that my eyes may be closed in peace, 
with the assurance of your forgiveness. How shall I make atone- 
ment to you, my loved wife, for the wrongs which your 
spirit has suff ¢ But my sight fails me. Bianca, come— 
come quickly to the Hotel L’Italien. Adieu, dearest. Epoan.” 


Bianca, overcome with grief, knew not how or where to turn. 
Sce him she must, for he was very ill—perhaps even then he was 
dying. 

= audience were impatient at her delay. Something must be 
done, and that quickly. It required but a single moment for the 
actress to decide upon the course to pursue. Placing the note 
which she had just received in the hand of the manager, she 
quickly ordered her carriage, and in a few moments was at the 
hotel. 

Tapping gently at the door, the haughty Lady Stanley, her 
mother-in-law, received her once rejocted child with open arms. 

“Does he still live ?”’ gasped the grief-stricken wife. 

At that moment, a deep groan escaped from the lips of the in- 
valid. Hastening to the bedside, Bianca threw her arms about 
the neck of her sick and enfeebled husband, and passionately 
kissed again and again his marble brow. 

At the sight of Bianca, Edgar seemed to revive, and gaining 
new strength, he raised his head from his pillow, supported all the 
while by the tender arm of his wife. 

“Can you forgive him and they, Bianca, who have caused thee 
so much suffering ?’’ said the weeping husband. 

“ All—all is forgiven and buried with the past!” said the noble- 
hearted woman. “God grant that you may still live to gladden 
and comfort my weary heart!” And pressing the hand of Stan- 
ley, Bianca left the apartment. 

The next day, the young wife came early to the bedside of her 
husband, bringing with her the aged Montani, her father, Here 
was, then, a new source of surprise to the family of her husband. 

Tenderly and untiringly, the loving wife watched beside the 
couch of her suffering husband, until the glow of health once 
more returned to his cheek. From him, Bianca learned the par- 
ticulars of his life since she left him.. His parents had indeed 
taken him home to their bosom, but there was still unrest and dis- 
quietude in his breast. Remorse for his cold and altered love to 
his wife so worked upon his mind and feelings that a settled melan- 
choly grew upon him, which so impaired his bodily health that his 
physician recommended change of scene and climate. 

To Italy—bright and sunny Italy, they had borne the invalid. 
By accident, his eye fell upon the name of the actress in one of 
the daily journals, which circumstance had given him the long- 
desired clue of his wife’s whereabouts, which ended in the reunion 
of the estranged couple. 

In two or three months, a happy party of six persons embarked 
for England’s shores. And in the old homestead, all is peace and 
happiness, for Fagar Stanley is there, with his lovely bride, Bianca 
Montani, no longer the public’s favorite, but the pride and cher- 
ished idol of the home-cirele. And dear, good Marie is still with 
her much-loved mistress—the beautiful Bianca Stanley—the de- 
voted wife and daughter. 


And 


CURIOUS SUPERSTITIONS. 


In Malta, whenever a violent storm occurs, the bishop com- 
mands all the church bells to be rung for the purpose of calming 
it. In the interior of France, the bells are rung during a storm 
for the purpose of averting danger from the crops. Herodotus 
Thracians, more bold, used menace the 

arrows, and combated even dread artillery 
ven.—Notes and Queries. 
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CLOUDED LIFE AND A SUNNY ONE. 


BY MRS, E. WELLMONT. 


“Tr is a long lane which has no turn,” remarked neighbor Fair- 
well, to Mrs. Gadsby ; ‘“‘ your good days will come by-and-by. I 
never knew a person that worked on in patient trust, but God sent 
them some token for good before they died. So I have brought 
you a brown loaf, smoking hot from my oven, and here’s a bit of 
pork and a few eggs ; and as I was picking over my last barrel of 
apples, I thought to myself it may be Mrs. Gadsby would relish a 
few of them. And I beg you will take these little neighborly gifts 
without wasting too much time in expressing your thanks; for 
when we meet for a little cozy chat, I dislike to have a person 
always freeing their mind by talking about obligations. My rule 
is to impart to others, if I have anything to spare; it makes me 
happier than you are to receive—so I get my pay beforehand. But 
now lct us change the subject. I noticed you looked very down- 
cast, yesterday, at church. What has happened? You may as 
well communicate to me your trials. Who knows but I can 
relieve you ?” 

Mrs. Gadsby was moved by the warm, sympathetic, sunny ap- 
peal and countenance of her friend, and as she had been brooding 
all the morning and for several days over her uncomfortable mode 
of living, she gladly availed herself of this opportunity of narrating 
her grievances. 

“ Neighbor Fairwell,” said Mrs. Gadsby, “it’s a dreadful vex- 
atious thing to be surrounded by disagreeable circumstances. No- 
body but the poor understand this. Here you are, full of content- 
ment, because you are well off; no matter whether you carn a 
shilling in your lifetime, you have enough,—while I am here with- 
out one, save I work for it, and then it all has to be spent for rent, 
or fuel, or food. To tell the truth, I’m about tired of delving. 
Nobody in this block works half as hard as I do. There’s my next 
door neighbor: why, they are in bed by nine o’clock, and all the 
evening they are laughing, and chatting, and telling stories. It makes 
no difference whether she finishes her jobs or not; she has a man 
that brings in enough,—while I sit here alone, and with my tallow 
candle burnt into its socket, and nobody to speak to me, I can tell 
you it makes a mighty difference between us.” 

“ And so you are a little envious of Mrs. Bliss because she has 
& husband to chat with. If that is the case, I can provide for you 
any day,” remarked Neighbor Fairwell, facetiously. ‘“ You need 
not be a solitary widow but from choice. Mike Hardy, the shoe- 
maker, would tell you stories every evening, if you would but take 
his name. Is that all that grieves you, Mrs. Gadsby ?” 

The gloomy visage of our friend began to shorten. She knew 
she wouldn’t marry the best man living. She had married once, 
and that was enough. No—but it was hard to see everybody 
happy around one, and all the while to feel your own lot is so dif- 
ferent. ‘“‘There’s old Katy Folsom—she has a pet dog, and she 
spends hours in talking to him, and then she leads him out with a 
string to the grocer’s or baker’s, and acts so like a fool with her 
‘spot.’ I really wish there never was a dog in the world, barking 
—snarling creatures, subject to hydrophobia, and liable to bite 
women and children !” 

“ Well,” replied Neighbor Fairwell, “if old Katy can take any 
pleasure in her pet dog, do let her. She is a harmless creature, 
and, perhaps, has no human being that cares for her.” 

“ La—well, she’s happy enough if she hasn’t. I never knew 
her fret in my life; she always goes round her room singing. 
How I do hate to hear hamming! it makes me nervous. If she 
had as much to think of as I have, it would soon stop her mouth.” 

“ But, really, Mrs. Gadsby, what are your troubles? I know 
you work hard, but, afterall, industrious people are the happiest.” 

“T don’t know about that. See that girl over the way tossing 
her sunshade, while that little fellow beside her is talking so inces- 
santly. What does she know about trouble in getting a living ?”’ 

“ Very true; but it don’t follow she is happy. That is Nettie 
Day, and she has stolen an interview, I’ll warrant you, with that 
young clerk, whom her parents have forbidden her to marry. 
Don’t call her happy, Mrs. Gadsby,—only be thankful you have 
no such disobedient children to trouble you.” 

“« Mrs, Fairwell, you make fair weather out of everything, but I 
should like for you just to step into my shoes for one week ; you 
wouldn’t be quite so smooth-faced and cheery at the end as at the 
beginning of it. To be cooped up in a small room and obliged to 
work, and see everybody else thriving about you, while you are 
dragged down by poverty, is not very comforting.” 

* But it might be worse, neighbor. You have good health, and 
plenty of work, which yields you a good price, and I am sure you 
have one neighbor in me who will relieve you in any strait, if it 
is possible. Now, what would make you happy ?” 

“ Well, as you ask the question, I should be perfectly happy if 
I had only a hundred dollars at my disposal, in case of any emer- 
gency. Iam sure that would make me happy—not for you to 
give it to me, though.” 

“ Well, neighbor, keep up a cheerful trust. You will never 
want; but don’t be querulous. Look with a pleasant countenance 
go in and chat with the respectable ones. 


ou will find they have trials as well as you; and by a cheerfal | 


intercourse, you will forget your troubles, and becoming interested 
in them, life will soon wear a new aspect. Now, I'll just take the 
napkin off my bread, and when I come in again, shall hope to 
find you thinking over your blessings instead of your trials.” 
And the sanshiny neighbor left her cloudy-faced one with a hearty 
“God bless ye!” 

“TI wonder,” said Mr. Fairwell, to his wife, “if Mrs. Gadsby 
isn’t entitled to a land warrant? It appears to me John Gadsby 


served a fortnight or more in expectancy of a skirmish in the war 
of 1812. If so, his widow, by an act of Congress, is entitled to 
one hundred and sixty acres of land at government prices. Do 
you know about it, wife ?” 

“IT know John Gadsby went to Portsmouth when he was a 
young man, in Captain Piper’s company. I remember it as well 
as if it were but yesterday. My brother Isaac went, too.” 

“Well, then, they are both entitled to a land warrant.” 

“T never did see how things work together for good, husband. 
It was only a few days ago I told Mrs. Gadsby good luck always 
attended the hopefal. She will think me a true prophetess. Do 
let me take the act and read it tohsr. Poor Isaac’s widow, too,— 
how pleased she will be!’ And Mrs. Fairwell’s benevolent heart 
overflowed with joy at the very thought of being the bearer of 
such good news to the poor widows. 

Mrs. Gadsby answered her knock by a “come in!” from a deep- 
toned, coarse voice, and remarking she was glad to find other peo- 
ple could get time to visit her if she couldn’t return their calls, 
kindly passed a chair to Mrs. Fairwell, and observed what a dis- 
agreeable day it was. 

“TI don’t think so,” replied Mrs. Fairwell; “the san shines 
pleasantly, and the birds are singing, and the crocuses are coming 
up, and spring will be here presently.” 

“ But we shall encounter a good many east winds first. There 
will be snow-squalls yet. For my part, I think it the most cheer- 
less season we have. We are obliged to keep a fire nearly all the 
time, and it’s about as expensive as winter time.” Mrs. Gadsby 
had not thawed out yet 

“Well, well,” continued Neighbor Fairwell. “I’ve got a bit 
of good news to tell you. What do you think it is?” 

“ You've got me a profitable job of work, I suppose.” 

“Yes, and it’s one that don’t require stitching, either. My hus- 
band finds by the newspaper that, as the widow of Joha Gadsby, 
you are entitled to a land warrant of one hundred and sixty acres 
of government land, in pay of his services in the war of 1812.” 

“Well,” replied Mrs. Gadsby, very coolly replacing her specta- 
cles, “I’m glad to get something besides poverty for his services.”” 

“Now, don’t answer me so, neighbor. Come, cheer up, and 
put on fresh courage. This will give you more than the hundred 
dollars you told me the other day would make you so happy.” 

“ All this sounds well, but I shall have to wait for it till dooms- 
day ; it will never do me any good, it will be so long coming ; 
besides, government land isn’t worth much.” But Mrs. Gadsby 
did lay down her work and run over the act. 

“ And my husband will call on Esquire Plummer, and see that 
a suitable certificate is made out, of how long and with whom 
John served, and send it to Washington, and in due time you will 
receive your warrant. Isn’t that a good bit of news, Mrs. Gadsby ?”” 

“‘ Yes,” slowly muttered the widow, “if it proves true.” 

“ And now I’m going over to Isaac's widow, to tell her,” said 
Mrs. fairwell. “It will make her so happy.” 

“A bird in the hand is worth two in the bush,” replied Mrs. 
Gadsby. “I shan’t place any dependence on receiving my pen- 
sion till it is fairly in my hand.” 

Mrs. Gadsby would not see a bright side to anything. Far dif- 
ferent was it with the widow Isaac: for when her sister told her of 
her unuexpected good luck, tears of grateful joy coursed down her 
cheeks, and expressions of thankfulness were on her tongue; her 
load of care was lightened, and the world was all sunshine. 

Mrs. Gadsby so resolutely persisted that she should never live 
“to realize any advantage from obtaining her land warrant that Mr. 
Fairwell offered to advance her the money, taking the land at its 
present valuation ; so that she received one hundred and seventy- 
five dollars in cash, which he safely invested at eight per cent., and 
when it was all done, and her interest even paid in advance, and 
Mrs. Gadsby was removed to a comfortable home beside pleasant 
neighbors, instead of being grateful for what she had received, 
she said she thought it real mean that Congress did not allow 
twice as much land to poor widows, for then it would have done 
them some good. Now it was only a mere trifle; it would take 
five hundred dollars to put her in a comfortable way of living. 

Mrs. Gadsby would not be happy in a palace, nor Mrs. Fair- 
well unhappy in a wigwam ; and yet with all our different heredi- 
tary temperaments, we can make clouds or sunshine by the man- 
ner in which we train ourselves. 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
HOME. 


BY TAMAR ANNE KERMODE. 


°Tis the place round which our fondest feelings linger, 
The very name brings thoughts of joy and love; 
The happiness found round the fireside circle, 
Must be the nearest to the joys above. 


In after days we look with fond affection, 
Back to the home where passed our youthful years; 
Again at eve we're seated round the table, . 
Again pass through our childish hopes and fears. 
Home is the place to which our holiest thoughts 
Cling like the ivy to the old oak tree; 
And though as years pass on, we're from it severed, 
It lives forever—in our memory. 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 


THE GALLEY-SLAVE. 
A TALE OF THE SOUTH OF FRANCE. 


BY MRS. L. 8. GOODWIN. 


Upon an early summer morn, a young man, poorly clad, was 
furtively and rapidly traversing hill and dale, avoiding the public 
road, as if to baffle some expected pursuit. He was tall and mus- 
cular, and his countenance, though evincing the lines of deep 
passion, yet bore the tokens of beauty and goodness. 

“T must have refreshment straightway,”’ the traveller said, in 
his native !anguage of France, suppressing his panting, and exert- 
ing himself for manly utterance, as much as though critical ears 
were in hearing. ‘I could do little more were all Toulouse in 
close pursuit.” 

Leaning his shoulder exhaustedly against one of a clump of 
trees, he sent behind from the clevation he had gained a groping, 
protracted gaze through the waning shadows, meantime listening 
with intenseness which must have caught up the farthest untoward 
sound. His first movement was a start upright, but it was in tri- 
umph rather than terror ; for with clasped hands and lifted eyes he 
exclaimed, fervently : 

“Great God! am I really escaped from the degrading servitude 
to which I was so rigorously subjected? Shall I see again my 
mother, and feel her warm embrace? Praise be to Thee! Ha,” 
he added, when eyes and hands had been gradually lowered, 
“ yonder do I see a dwelling—or is it but a huge rock in the midst 
of the campagne ?” 

Crouching so as to exalt the object, he saw traced distinctly 
against the brightening sky the outline of gables and a chimney. 
Thus assured, the stranger struggled forward to reach the cottage, 
and ask its hospitalities. 

“I like not to alarm the sleepers by loud knocking,” the way- 
farer said to himself, with his knuckles touching the panel; “ bet- 
ter I sit down here and wait—they will soon be astir.” 

He sank noiselessly upon the stone step, and leaned his head 
aside against the door-post. Overcome by fatigue, and soothed 
by the chittering of swallows under the eaves, and the perfume 
exhaling from neat flower-beds of the little yard, he fell almost 
immediately into partial slumber. Some consciousness of his sit- 
uation remained ; the ghost of the terrors he had slain rose before 
him, scoffing at the incautiousness which had led him hither, to 
weigh a stranger’s benevolence against the cupidity natural to the 
race—to stake the freedom of the whole body against the cravings 
of the stomech and repose of the eyelids. 

Alarmed by this view of the imagination, its subject would have 
withdrawn himself from the danger, and flying to the fields, have 
sought out some place of concealment for the day ; but to his utter 
dismay, on attempting to rise, he discovered his limbs divided at 
every joint, and his spine twice severed in its length. Helpless as 
one dead, he could but await the consequences of his rashness, if 
such it was. A few moments, and the hideous incubus was ban- 
ished by a woman’s wail within the hitherto silent cottage. His 
eyes unclosed, turning involuntarily to meet the sound ; while his 
mind awoke but slowly. Through a chink between the hinges of 
the door, appeared the centre-point of a picture, all the residue 
being closed in by the narrowness of the perspective. 

At a window a young girl of surpassing loveliness bent, prun- 
ing with tenderest care a moss-rose, growing from a pot of green- 
painted wood placed on the sill. The delicacy and regularity of 
her features, and graceful proportions of her form, were clearly 
defined against the hue of sunrise pressing in at the casement— 
the one from which alone the shutter had been folded back for its 
admission. It was evident that some association mingled bitter 
with the native sweetness of her task; for her tears were softly 
falling, and the rare wealth of lcaf, bud and blossom was wet with 
the hallowed dew. 

“Rosine,” said the wailing voiceo—and there was something of 
querulousness in its tone—‘why idle away the hour binding to 
your heart those stems, when presently all that can remain to you 
of them will be the laceration of their thorns ?” 

“The breakfast waits, my mother—has some time waited,” 
replied the flower-girl, in accents of faltering music. “Are you 
ready now to partake it?” 

“No, no. Who of us can breakfast, not knowing when or 
where the next can be eaten? Byven these little ones have lost 
their appetite with the though:. Your spreading the cloth, Rosine, 
was as idle as is your care of the plant.” 

“Perchance,” resumed the girl, afver a slight pause—“I have 
been thinking, that M. Séthier may allow me to take away with 
us this one little rose-shrub, since it is we who have cultivated it 
from the merest slip.” 


“Do not so delude yourself,” rejoined her mother, quickly and 
bitterly. ‘‘Our landlord is not the man to grant indulgences, be 
they never so insignificant. Depend on it, we shall be permitted 
to take hence nothing beyond the dust which may cleave to our 
feet—and that I shall desire to shake from mine as a testimony 
against him. Besides, silly child, whither would you convey 
your treasure? You forget that we are t> go forth as shelterless 
wanderers !” 

“‘ Josephic, wife,” spoke a third and masculine voice, in a ten- 
der, subdued key, “forbear upbraiding the poo: lamb. Let her 
have what pleasure she may. And neither yoursel‘, I pray, lay 
our misfortune so deeply to heart. Be comforted ; we wil: trast in 
the Lord and do good, and we shall dwell in the land, and verily 
we shall be fed.” 

The only answer was the renewal of the wailings; and childish 
voices blending, swelled it to an expression of the most abject 
grief. It was only now that the inadvertent listener at the thres- 
hold fully recovered himself. He rose to his feet, and knocked 
lightly, saying in his heart, as he did so: 

“Fellow suffering begets confidence; here I shall not claim 
sympathy in vain. Who knows, alas! but even in my extremity, 
I may be able to impart some consolation ?” 

The door was opened by an undersized, sinewless-looking 
man, who had the air of grass that has fallen under the mower’s 
scythe. Nevertheless, on secing before him the worn stranger, 
the man civilly accosted him, opening wider the door with instinc- 
tive hospitality. The other accepted the silent invitation. Paus- 
ing when he had crossed the threshold, without making known 
his name or whence he was, he said that he was a traveller, who 
greatly needed food and a place of concealment where to repose a 
little. 

“ The first, bless God, we cangive you!” responded the farmer, 
scanning interestedly, but with no unwelcome curiosity, the young 
man’s handsome fave and noble figure, “‘ and the last you should 
have as freely were it ours to give. But this same morning we 
are to be turned out from the cottage for the rent. Rosine,” add- 
ed the father—he struggled for a cheerful tone—addressing the 
young girl by the window, who had dried her tears, and was look- 
ing timidly toward the stranger, “take the bavaroise to the table ; 
we have now a guest who will help us to enjoy the meal.” 

The mother of the beautiful Rosine was sitting in a corner near 
a tiny, earthen stove, over which the breakfast had been prepared. 
She had silenced her ebullition of sorrow, but did not lift her face 
from her lap, where it lay buried. Her long hair, which she had 
torn in her agony, was flung in wild disorder about her shoulders. 
Three little boys clung to her knees, and by whispering in her 
ears, sweetly endeavored to divert her from her woe. 

“ Mother,” pleaded one, “ only look, what a tall gentleman it is 
that’s come—father isn’t up to his shoulder.” 

“ His eyes are just as black as Rosine’s; and see, mother, seo! 
she’s looking at his moustache—Rosic is,” said his elder brother. 

“Somebody’s here—somebody be,” lisped the youngest; and 
he tried to make up for his limited acquirements in speech, by 
plucking at his mother’s sleeve, and insinuating his baby fingers 
beneath her forehead. 

But their united persuasions were for a time unavailing. She 
continued motionless while her husband brought their guest a 
basin of refreshing water, in which to bathe his face and hands, 

with a white, freshly-ironed towel, which he unfolded ready for 
wiping. Rosine had come forward and arranged the dishes upon 
the table, her eldest little brother ran and drew the stools around, 
and all was in waiting. There was a moment’s hesitation, father 
and daughter glanced at each other, and then at the bowed one by 
the stove ; the former took a step nearer her, but dropped his reso- 
lution, and passing over to the stranger's side, said in his ear : 

“T am sure you will excuse my wife ; she is not strong, and our 
calamity quite drives her to despair.” 

He placed himself at the foot of the board, Rosine sat at its 
head ; and the guest, at a sign from the master, occupied a place 
on the young girl’s right. Two of the three boys climbed to stools 
on either side their father, while the smaller was received on his 
knee. To the unexpected delight of the household, just when 
grace had been said, the disconsolate woman rose up, smoothed 
back her loosened hair, and quietly joined them at the breakfast. 
Rosine would have resigned her station, but her mother bade oth- 
erwise, and took herself the daughter’s customary place opposite 
the guest. 

The father helped around the fresh butter, and eggs, and barley 
cakes, and Rosine poured the bavaroise—blushing crimson the 
while, to observe that the young stranger grew careless of the calls 
of appetite, in resting his eyes admiringly upon her face. 

The meal proceeded in silence, the children being under differ- 
ent discipline from those whe concentrate bedlam over their plates ; 
Rosine and her father keeping silence from embarrassment and 
consideration of her mother; and as to the other, he had grown 
absorbed in a plan of his own—albeit one, as we shall presently 
see, having special reference to the family so kindly ministering 
to his wants. 

At length Josephie herself took the word; and what could be 
the theme of any, aside from the trial which awaited them? Now, 
however, she was far calmer. It was evident that her disclosures 
were prompted by shame because of the situation in which so well- 
bred a stranger had surprised them, and a pardonable vanity to 
modify the impressions he would naturally liave received. 

“None else ever saw us as you have seen,” she began address- 
ing him; “we are commonly as happy a family as the sun any- 
where shines upon. Bat six months ago sickness came in at our 
door, and by that all our prosperity is blasted. My good man was 
the first seized, next our daughter, and lastly myself. In conse- 


quence of this, we have been unable to raise the rent, which falls 


due to-day; and the landlord is a hard-hearted man and inexo- 
rable.” 

Only a tremulous voice betrayed the emotions of her soul while 
she thus explained. The stranger listened to the tale with tears 
of sympathy, but turning to the host, said respectfully : 

“If I may be bold enough to speak so, you’ve a well spread 
board for a household so reduced ; also, I saw kine and plenty of 
fowls at the yard.” 

“They are M. Séthier’s,” was the reply; “everything here is 
his, being the appliances of the farm. While we stay, we have the 
ample maintenance you see; now we must go, my wife and chil- 
dren will be without food and shelter, and I without the means to 
provide them with any.” 

“T thank you for this frankness to me a stranger, aad one who, 
as he has actually acknowledged to you, is denied the right to pass 
through the country like an honest citizen.” 

“We have nothing to conceal; and as to yourself, young sir, 
if yours is a false heart, the face is likewise false, since that speaks 
only in your favor.” 

“Thank you again. Neither will I make any reserve longer. 
My name is Roderique Dubois, and I have near Nice as good a 
mother as even these children can have. But this much helps you 
not—to what does your rent amount ?” 

“Forty francs.” 

“T will give you the means to payit. I have just escaped from 
the galleys; whoever secures and takes back an escaped prisoner, 
is entitled to a reward of fifty francs. Put acord around my body ; 
I will follow you to the city; they will recognize me, and you will 
receive the money.” 

“Never!” exclaimed the astonished father. 
should starve before I could do so base a thing!” 

The generous young man insisted; and at last declared that he 
would go and deliver himself up, if his host would not consent to 
take him. After a long struggle the latter yielded, and took his 
preserver by the arm to lead him away. 

“T have one request to make,” said the convict, looking ex- 
pmessively at Rosine, and for the first time addressing a word to 
her. ‘It is that you will visit my mother (I will write down her 
residence with this pencil on a blank leaf of this good book upon 
the shelf—there, there it is), and comfort her concerning me. Tell 
her nothing of what has here occurred ; but tell her that you have 
seen her son, that he still is brave of spirit, and still—’ He 
paused suddenly, unable to repress his filial emotions, and only 
trusted himself farther with, “ You quite understand all I would 
convey.” With a hasty wave of the hand, he quitted the » cottage. 

“Paul, Paul !’’ cried Josephie to her husband, half-reproachfully, 
and throwing herself into a chair, she wept louder than before. 
Rosine, sharing her mother’s revolution of feeling, fell on her 
bosom, clasping her neck, and mingled silent tears; while her 
brothers watched from a perch on the yard gate the two retreating 
forms, mutely wondering over the scene they were too young to 
understand. 

They arrived at the city—at the mayor’s office. Twice since 
they set out had Paul Arsene urged liberty upon his prisoner, 
with tears on his cheeks; but it was firmly rejected, and he was 
delivered up. Everybody was surprised that a little man like 
Paul Arsene had been able to capture a strong, young fellow, such 
as was Roderique Dubois; but that this had been done, the proof 
was before them. The fifty francs were paid, and the prisoner 
sent back to the galleys. 

Paul saw him depart under guard, without even the privilege of 
showing any recognition of his boundless generosity. But after 
he was gone, the poor man was so much overcome by the thought 
of Roderique’s unhappy state, and of the anguish which the mother 
of such a son must be enduring on his account, that he resolved 
to seek again the mayor’s office, determined to render back the 
money which he felt to be the price of others’ wretchedness. 

Nearing the place, he observed a veiled female figure glide 
and enter before him. On opening the door, he saw this female 
upon her knees before the mayor, who inquired, as having allusion 
to some petition from her : 

“ How know you this young man’s offence is so light, since you 
assert yourself a stranger, who never met him before this morning ?” 

“ Does not his face give surety that he is no reckless violator of 
his country’s laws ?”’ stammered the fair pleader, adding: “I can 
tell your honor that which will prove him the noblest of beings !” 

Listening to the familiar voice, Paul sprang forward and knelt 
beside his blushing daughter. Together they told all the truth; 
and his honor was so much affected, that he wrote immediately to 
the minister of justice, begging the prisoner’s release, This letter 
Rosine presented in person; while the father, with another fifty 
frances, which the mayor had given him from his own purse, has- 
tened to relieve his waiting family. 

The minister examined into the affair, and finding that young 
Dubois had been convicted only of uttering a word which was 
construed as treasonable, he ordered his release. 

“You can now comfort your mother with your own presence,” 
said Rosine, interrupting his outpouring of amazed gratitude to 
her as his benefactress. 

“And you, dearest Rose, will you not go with me and receive 
my mother’s blessing as her future daughter?” returned Rode- 
rique, with impassioned earnestness, 

The nuptials of Roderique and Rosine, which occurred not 
many months later, were honored with the presence of the prime 
minister, who, after the ceremony, presented the bride, as her 
dowry, with a deed of the farm so long occupied by her family, 
having privately made the purchase of M. Séthier with that intent. 
Thus, with a competency, and a bride who was the blessing of her 
home circle, to which her excellent stepmother was now added, 
was recompemsed the disinterested goodness of the galley-slave. 


“My children 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
SPIRIT STORMS, 


BY FRANK FREELOVE. 


Dost thou ask why my spirit is fearfully moved, 
When thine sleepeth calmly while dreaming of bliss? 
Go! ask of the storm-spirit tearing the wood, 
**0 why, wrothy monster, a vision like this?” 
And the spirit will bid thee, “ Flee, mortal, away! 
Go! dream in the peaceful vale yet while ye may.” 


I know thy mild eye glanceth softly with love, 
And thy bosom is ever a sanctum of peace; 
For gazing on high at the mansions above, 
Thy heart but reflects the bright glory it sees; 
And thy life a bright, unruffied vision appears, 
Of calm, heavenly beauty, unsullied by tears. 


Thou askest, “‘O why do these storms vex thy soul? 
O why not in peacefulness dream out thy life? 

Is the swift race too tedious that leads to the goal, 
That with fearful emotions the path must be rife? 

Is it not enough to be happy while here, 

Aad leave these fierce storms for the clement’s sphere?” 


I know thy lip whispers, ‘‘ Be gentle! be good!” 
But, mortal, my heart is not tuned like thine own; 
Go thou! bid the raging storm spare the bright wood — 
Away! bid the avalanche stay on its throne: 
The tempest may stay for that low voice of thine— 
Not emotions that torture a bosom like mine. 


Wouldst thou have all thy life long a beautiful hour? 
No tempests to vex the calm, unruffled lake? 
O mortal, these storms rage terrific in power, 
But gentle peace crowdeth and creeps in their wake; 
And like nature, when flercer emotions are spent, 
In sh of soft teardrops my sorrows find vent. 


Still thou askest, ‘‘O why thus let storn’s vex thy soul?” 
Ask nature why tempests ride loose o’er the earth : 
Emotion will vex till the heart reach the goal, 
While the demon of storms peals the wild anthem forth; 
For my heart springs up fiercely to meet the wild sky— 
Divest it of thrilling emotion, ’twill die. 


When the wrath of the tempest is spent, all is still, 
And after emotion I’m fearfully calm ; 
Most soothingly nature with tremulous trill 
Pours o’er the torn spirit her kindliest balm ; 
Then nature, life, love and kind friendship I own, 
And my spirit quails down to its own earthly home. 


Then, mortal, I long for thy sweet, heavenly smile; 
I can dream of the good, in those soft, gentle eyes; 
But come not when tempests are raging the while, 
And the demon of storms rides the troublous skies; 
For my wild, reckless spirit I fear could not trace 
The soft glance that speaks from thy pitying face. 


Thou knowest naught, mortal, of these fierce storms 
That torture and rack my keen spirit with woe; 
And thankful be thou these maddening alarms 
May ne’er scatter lines on thy calm, placid brow; 
But—when storms are blown over—the sun bursts forth, 
His glory enhanced by the tempest s fierce wrath! 


> 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 


CHEATED OF A WHOLE YEAR. 


BY ONE WHO KNOWS. 


TueEreE were lights flashing quickly before the windows of Far- 
mer Sidney ; and as the shutters were all wide open, they revealed 
the large, low rooms all hung with Christmas wreaths, and filled 
in every corner with evergreen shrubs. A wood fire, on which 
were piled logs of maple, and hickory, and the highly-prized knot 
walnut, would have almost rivalled the Yule fires of “ merrie Eng- 
land ;” while the innumerable candles, hung up before shining 
sconces on the low walls, threw over the scene a brightness almost 
a8 warm in its rich light as the modern gas light. The floors, 
guiltless of covering, were scoured almost to marble whiteness. 
In the largest room, the chdirs had been displaced by board seats 
ranning entirely round the room, and covered for the occasion 
with white cloth. In the long back room, the same fashion was 
adopted, except that here the seats surrounded tables, covered 
also, and set out in true country style; the rich, wholesome and 
abundant food making up for the lack of silver and cut-glass. 

In a smaller room, sat the farmer and his wife. The former 
was clad in @ new suit of homespun cloth, with immense brass 
buttons, a checked neckcloth, high-heeled brogans, and a scarlet 
Vest. His wife appeared in the glory of new cap, and a smart 
calico gown, with figures as large as a dinner-plate on its white 
ground. Both sported immense bandannas, but the lady’s was 
blue and the gentleman’s red. This room had a carpet, and there 
were two or three large chairs, in which were placed as many 
elderly ladies, who beguiled the time by taking snuff. All this 
preparation was made, partly because it was Christmas, and partly 
because the farmer’s two daughters were to be married. There 
were nearly a hundred people invited, including the connections 
of the Sidneys, and those of the two bridegrooms, Joseph Holly 
and Samuel Low. The latter gentleman brought five cousins with 
him, all tall, perpendicular and elderly. The former brought 
them almost by dozens. 

It was to be a very merry time; but, somehow, premeditated 
joy never comes quite up to the mark. The two only daughters 
were about leaving the paternal home, and one of them seemed, 
to all their acquaintance, to be “throwing herself away,” in popu- 
lar phrase, upon one who was little likely to appreciate the sacri- 
fice. Samuel Low was a good, quiet, inoff.nsive man, well suited 


in character and manners to his bride, Mary Sidney, who was 
known all over the neighborhood as the gentlest and most amiable 
creature living. Sophia was so different! There was a wild dash 
of recklessness about her that startled and pained her friends, and 
distressed and puzzled her sister. They could not know the deep 
and poetical nature of the girl, or they would have soothed instead 
of irritating her reckless disposition. How could they indeed, 
when there was not a spark of it in any of the beings round her? 


She turned a deaf ear to the Downeville farmers, who had 
almost all, at one time or another, admired fer, for Sophia was 
handsome, and when she was not up in the clouds, she was very 
companionable. Not one of them came up to her ideal by many 
degrees. She wanted companionship, and she could not find it. 
She had a soul, and to her view, the people around her were mere 
clods. 

Where the culture had come from, that distinguished Sophia 
Sidney from others of her kind, no one knew; but all knew that 
her outward advantages had been few and small,—that intellect 
and genius were words unknown in the vocabulary of Downeville, 
and that her life had apparently no aim or object beyond her sis- 
ter’s similar one, and yet they could not help seeing, if they did 
not understand, the difference between Sophia and Mary. 

Bat the liking for the sisters was in proportion to circumstances. 
If an idle, inefficient girl in the neighborhood wanted a bonnet or 
a dress altered, she would take it to Mary ; but if death or sorrow 
of any kind entered a family, it was Sophia who was always sent 
for. For the rest, the reader must choose between them, and de- 
termine which was most worthy of being liked. 

A humdrum sort of courtship had been Mary Sidney’s. Mr. 
Low had come every evening, and the quiet girl had sat sewing or 
knitting, seldom lifting her gentle eyes from her work, while he 
talked with her father about crops. Sophia's had been more 
stormy. For days together, she had kept herself apart in her 
chamber, and would not come down to speak to her lover ; usually 
for some trifling difference of opinion, or at worst, a fancied re- 
bake on his part. As he was passionate, too, these troubles could 
not but cast a shade over their coming life, and it was with some 
solicitude that Mary thought of her sister’s stormy future, which 
seemed so different from her own. But she reasoned from no ap- 
preciation of Sophia’s real character any more than others did, 
only that her amiability was hurt by the frequent jars that oc- 
curred. And yet Joseph was not deserving of the censure passed 
on him. The wedding night had now come, and the farmer and 
his wife sat awaiting the arrival of the minister. The girls were 
yet in their own room, and the people who were invited flocked 
into the little side-room, where the ceremony was to be performed. 
There was an awkward silence which the company could not fill, 
for the farms and the season had been fully discussed. 

Now the minister and his wife arrived, and the hour appointed 
for the wedding had also come. The younger part of the guests 
were impatient for the dance, and cast long and lingering glances 
into the large room, in which already Old Bob the fiddler was 
seated on an empty hogshead, draped round with white cloth, and 
half hidden by huge evergreens. Every onc was ready, except 
that one of the bridegrooms had not arrived. Samuel Low was 
there, with his quiet face, and was waiting patiently for Mr. Holly 
to make his appearance. The hour passed off, and he did not 
come; and Sophia was in a state of high and angry excitement, 
which, however, she allowed no one but Mary to witness. ‘“‘ Go 
down,” said Sophia ; ‘‘ even if he comes to-night, he shall be no 
husband for me.” And she turned away to hide a passionate 4 
tear. Mary was unwilling to obey her, but finding that the peo- 
ple below were expecting her, she consented, and in a short half 
hour, Sophia heard the dancers’ feet on the old oak floor. No 
inducement could persuade her to go down, until at a pause in the 
dance she heard Holly’s well-known footstep on the gravel-walk. 
Then she rushed down and mingled with the gay groups. 

“Dance with me, Willie,” she said, to young William Elton, 
who had liked Sophia before she knew Holly. 

“Dance with you ?—yes, through life, if it were not for Joseph’s 
jealousy,” said the youth. In a moment they were within the set, 
and as Holly came up the steep bank before the door, he saw them 
distinctly, for she had chosen her place before the window. 

It had not been his fault that he was not there in season, and 
when he came up the lane, he felt prepared to tell why he had not, 
for he expected to find Sophia sad and anxious in her chamber, 
and now to find her gay and merry, dancing with William Elton, 
it was too much. He had set out very early, intending to arrive 
long before dusk. On his way he had to pass a bridge which 
spanned a little stream, so boisterous in its wild flow that it sel- 
dom or ever had been frozenover. A part of the bridge had been 
displaced by the heavy ice, and an unguarded step had thrown 
him headlong into the rapid brook. A countryman, passing at 
the time with a sled, succeeded in helping him out without injury, 
but thoroughly drenched as he was, he would not proceed, and, 
unfortunately, the man was not going on the road to Mr. Sidney’s, 
and he could find no one to take a message there. 

With the clothes rapidly stiffening around him, he made his 
way to the nesrest house, where his garments were dried as quick- 
ly as possible by the roaring kitchen fire. From this house, all 
had gone to the wedding, except the farm hands and the dairy 
girls. The men put him to bed ; the girls gave him hot drinks, 
and O, traitor as thou wert, Joseph Holly, he went to sleep. 
When he awoke, it was hours past the appointed hour of his mar- 
riage. Patting on his scarcely dried clothes, and kneading his 
hat into something like shape, he set out again to walk, for the 
people had taken every horse in the stable to attend his marriage, 
while he, poor fellow, was far behind. Weak from his struggle 
in the water, and scarcely recovered from the sound sleep he had 
taken, he was some time in arriving, and when he did, it was to 


find Sophia, not desponding and anxious, but apparently perfectly 
happy. 

He did not reflect that she, of course, could not know that his 
tardiness was the result of accident. It was terribly trying to his 
proud heart to go in at all, but that bright wood-fire in the kitchen 
—he must try that remedy for his deathly chill, and he opened the 
door softly and went in. Through the open door, he saw Mary’s 
kind face, and beckoned her to his side. She learned all, and 
went for Sophia, but the proud fit was on her, and she would not 
see him. 

Her refusal, joined to his other causes of excitement, in trying 
to walk after his fall, and the too sudden changes from cold to 
heat, brought on a violent illness, and by the time that the other 
guests had departed, he was unable to be removed. Weeks, 
months passed away, and the sickness continued. He was still in 
the farmer’s house, but Sophia had never seen him. All the rest 
had watched him by turns. She, proud girl, had never entered 
his room, although Mary had told her, and the countryman had 
confirmed his discovery of Holly in the water. It was so strange, 
Mary thought, and she carried her grief to Samuel, whose calm 
mind could not understand such high-flown ideas as Sophia 
exhibited. 

But it came out—the whole truth, and the author of the mis- 
chief was William Elton. He it was who bade Sophia believe that 
Holly was intoxicated when he fell; he it was who continually 
worked upon her sensitive nature, adducing instances of Holly’s 
dissipation, and urging her to give him up. Chance brought the 
whole mischief to the ears of Samuel Low, who for once roused 
up a passion worthy of Sophia herself, so indignant was he at the 
mean author of a falsehood towards a helpless man like Holly. 
In fact, it was he who had roused the first prejudice against him. 
Tt was a trying scene when Sophia went into the sick room, and 
the proud girl’s lip quivered with emotion, as she saw the pallid 
cheek of the invalid, who did not reproach her for her belief in his 
wrong doing, and only sought to comfort her by loving words. 
He, too, had lost some of his pride, and in both, the qualities 
which made friends fear for their happiness, were softened down 
and subdued. 

Again it was Christmas, and the people who were at Farmer 
Sidney’s last year, were present again. Each pexson had a pri- 
vate invitation, and William Elton was asked, too. He came un- 
wittingly, and saw no one of the family except Mr. Sidney and 
his wife. He supposed it only a Christmas party, and joined it 
with alacrity. Again Old Bob mounted his hogshead, and Wil- 
liam was helping him, when all at once there was a dead hush in 
the other room. He crossed the entry to see what was the matter, 
and there stood the bridal party, waiting the ceremony which the 
minister had just commenced. 

No stormy rebuke of his falsehood could so have unmanned 
him as this sight. He left the house, unable to bear the hundred 
pairs of eyes that turned involuntarily upon him ; for it had all 
been explained to each individual, by Mary and her husband, in a 
quiet whisper to every one. ‘‘ Cheated out of a year,” said 
Samuel Low, to his now happy Mary, “ by that vile Elton.” 
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NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


A Tale. By Wasuineron Atiston. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 
0. pp. 278. 


1856 


The pubiishers deserve well of the reading world for bringing out. in their 
best style, this exquisite production. Asa mere narrative, it is fraught with 
great dramatic interest; but it derives its greatest value frum its subtle analy- 
sis of the passi and ti of the human heart. Many in it re- 
mind us of Godwin and Beckford—not in style, indeed, but in the development 
of mental power. A limited edition of ‘* Monaldi”* was published many years 
ago; and the possessors of those copies treasured them so highly, that it was 
next to impossible to beg, borrow, or steal one. We shall now be able to re- 
turn the well-worn copy we surreptitiously obtained *- by means ‘twere pain to 
hint on.” 

Boston Boarp oF TRaps.—We acknowledge the receipt of the Second Annual 
Report of this Board, which is filled with valuable statistics, and handsomely 
printed by Messrs. Moore & Crosby, No. 1 Water Street. 


Forsst and Suore: or, Legends of the Pine-Tree State. By Cuantes P. 
Boston: John P. Jewett & Co. 1856. 12mo. pp. 426. 

Here are seven stories illustrative of the history, s and traditions of 
the State of Maine—all exceedingly well written, and all interesting. As waifs 
on the ocean of newspaper literature, these tales have met with brilliant suc- 
cess. In their present shape, they cannot fail to be eagerly sought after. 

Tus New Ace or Gotp: or, The Life and Adventures of Robert Dexter Romaine. 
Written by Himssif. Boston: Phillips, Sampson & Co. 1856. 12mo. pp. 403. 
A series of thrilling adventures, reminding one of Defoe’s Crusoe, without 

being amenable to the charge of imitation. It is a startling, brilliant and pic- 

turesque narrative, abounding in the wild, the wonderful, and the pathetic. 


A Sketch of the Character and Labors of Adoniram Jud- 
Phillips, Sampson & Co. 1856. 


Tae Earnest Man. 
son. By Mrs. H. C. Conant. Boston: 
12mo. pp. 498. ‘ 
Mrs. Conant’s book is well-written and deeply interesting. It supplies the 

many readers anxious to obtain a memorial of Dr. Judson. but unable to pur- 

chase Dr. Wayland’s larger work, with exactly what they want. The book is 
published for the benefit of Dr. Judson’s orphan children. 


Vassat Morton. A Novel. By Francis Parkman. Boston: Phillips, Samp- 

son & Co. 1856. 12mo. pp. 411. 

Mr. Parkman is known by his admirable “Conspiracy of Pontiac,”’ and 
“ Prairie and Mountain Life.” He has here attempted a new line, and with 
signal success. The range of the hero's adventures covers a broad field, and 
affords an opportunity for fine descriptions of social varieties, scenery and 
manners. 


Memories OF PLeasant Mrs. L. H Sicourngy. Boston 

and Cambridge: James Munroe & Co. 1856. 12mo. pp. 396. 

This third edition of Mrs. Sigourney’s charming volume of reminiscences of 
travel will be warmly welcomed by the public It contains no guide-book 
echoes, but the impressions made upon a pure and cultivated mind and heart, 
by the most interesting scenes, persons and objects in Europe. 


Tue Saosmaxrr's Davcurers. Boston and Cambridge: James Munroe & Co. 
1856. 18mo. 


A delightful narrative, illustrating the beneficent effect of pure religion and 
sound morality on the characters and career of the suffering poor. 


A Srupy ror Youne or, A Sketch of 


tom. By Rev. Taomas Binney. Boston 

18mo. pp. 149. 

A reprint of a leoture delivered before the ‘‘ Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion,” of London. It holds up an illustrious example for imitation, and incul- 
cates admirably moral and religious principles. 


vor rus Prorix. By F.D Hunrinerox, D.D. Boston: Crosby, 


Nichols & Co. 1855. 12mo. pp. 468. 
reputation for eloquence, learnin, 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


LORD VISCOUNT PALMERSTON. 

The accom ing engraving of this dis- 

i mesterat the British cabinet is 
from a drawing recently made, and is con- 
fidentl ted as an accurate sketch. 
The face, it will be seen, wears an expres- 
sion of assurance and intelligence, in neither 
of which qualities is the original lacking. 
we Temple, Viscount Palmerston, was 


Horsham, in the 1806. He rose very 
rapidly after his debut, for he supported the 
ministry on every occasion, and exerted ell 
his ability and influence on behalf of the 
government. In the next ent, he 
represented Ni in the Isle of Wight. 
In 1807, having joined the Portland admin- 


istration, he was made one of the lords ot 
the admiralty. In 1809, he succeeded Sir 
James Murray Pulteney as secretary-at-war 
—an office which he held for nineteen suc- 
cessive years, at the expiration of which 
time he gave way to Sir Henry Hardinge, 
in consequence of the breaking up of Lord 
Goderich’s cabinet. The length of time 
during which Palmerston retained the office 
of secretary-at-war, notwithstanding the par- 
revolutions which occurred, the rise and 
all of cabinets, and the constant changes 
made in other offices, is a pretty sure indica- 
tion that he possessed a remarkable aptitude 
for discharging the duties of the important 
post he occapied. During a large portion 
of this time, he undoubtedly professed tory 
politics, though he latterly embraced, to a 
certain extent, the liberal ideas of Canning, 
Lord Goderich and Huskisson. Indeed he 
resigned office under the Wellington minis- 
try, in consequence of his dissatisfaction 
with the conduct of the Iron Duke, on ac- 
count of the fracas occasioned by Mr. Hus- 
kisson’s vote on the East Retford question. 
He aided the Peel and Wellington cabinet 
in the removal of the Catholics’ disabilities 
—a measure which he advocated from the 
outset with great zeal and ability. In 1831, 
Lord John Russell introduced the first reform 
bill into the House of Commons, and found 
a strenuous and powerful supporter of the 
measure in Palmerston. ‘“ Palmer- 
ston,” wrote Christopher North, about this 
time, in Blackwood, *‘ was considered as a 
mere outworn, fashionable voluptuary, cold, careless blasé all over ; 
behold the spur is clapt to him, and he turns out both a declaimer 
and a debater of the most laudable acerbity—a very thorn in poor 
Peel’s withers.” ‘As a speaker,” writes Mackenzie, “he rarely 
rises into eloquence, but has plain good sense, lively wit and sar- 
castic badinage completely at his control.” These weapons he 
used effectively in support of the reform bill, and shared in the 
honors of its success. His action on this great question cost him 


LORD VISCOUNT PALMERSTON, 


his seat for the University ot Cambridge, which he had held since 
1809, but he was returned for Bletchingley in 1831. In 1832, he 
sat for South Hants, but was defeated in the general election of 
1834. In 1835, he was returned member for Tiverton. He was 
foreign secretary from 1830 until the dissolution of the Whig cabi- 
net in 1834. In 1846, when the Whigs returned to power, he was 
reinstated in the same office, resigning it Dec. 22, 1851. He be- 
came home secretary in 1852, and has retained office ever since. 


OF THE HOLY TRINITY, AT STRATFORD-UPON-AVO. 


CHURCH OF THE HOLY TRINITy, 
AT STRATFORD-UPON-AVON, ENGLAND, 


the point of view selected in our engraving, 


Its square tower and soaring spire, with 
beautiful elms, limes and poplars that ng 
round it, are mirrored in tranquil tide, 


eath the trees we have a glimpse of the 
old tombstones in the church - The 
meadows on the hither side of the stream 
are dotted with cattle browsing the luxuriant 
herbage. The church is of great antiquity— 
the precise period of its erection being un. 
known. den, in his “ Britannia,” 
affirms that it was erected by Archbishop de 
Stratford ; but Dugdale credits its building 
to the era of the Norman conquest. It is a 
cruciform structure, with the tower sisi 

from the centre of the cross. It is visited 


by literary pilgrims from all quarters of the 
globe, for it is indissolubly associated with 
e memory of Shakspeare. Irving says :— 

approached the church thoongh the 
avenue of limes, and entered by a Gothic 
porch, highly ornament *, with carved doors 
of massive oak. The interior is spacious, 
and the architecture and embellishments 
superior to those of most country churches, 
There are several ancient monuments of 
nobility and gentry, over some of which 
hang funeral escutchcons, and banners droop- 
ing Omens from the wal!s. The tomb 
of Shakspeare is in the chancel. The place 
is solemn and sepulchral. Tall elms wave 
before the pointed windows, and the Avon, 
which runs at a short distance from the walls, 
keeps up a low, perpetual murmur. A flat 
stone marks the spot where the bard is 
buricd. There are four lines inscribed on 
it, said to have been written by himself, and 
which have in them something extremely 
awful. If they are indeed his own, they 
show that solitude about the quiet of the 
grave which seems natural to fine sensibili- 
ties and thoughtful minds. 

Good friend, for Jesus’ sake forbear 

se 

And curst be he thot moves tee. 
Just over the grave, in a niche of the wall, 
is a bust of Shakspeare, put up shortly after 
his death, and considered a resemblance. 
The aspect is pleasant and serene, with a 
finely-arched forehea'! ; and I thought I could read in it clear in- 
dications of that cheerful, social disposition by which he was as 
much characterized among his contemporaries as by the vastness 
of his genius. The inscription mentions his age at the time of his 
decease—fifty-three years, an untimely death for the world; for 
what fruit might not have been expected from the golden autumn 
of such a mind, sheltered as it was from the a, vicissitudes 0 
life, and flourishing in the sunshine of popular royal favor!” 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL, 


THE OHEAPEST WEEKLY PAPER IN THE WORLD. 


MATURIN M. BALLOU, Eviror axp Prorniztor. 
FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE, Asswrant Eprror. 
OUR PLACE OF BUSINESS. 

The constantly increasing business of our publications has for a 
considerable time demanded of us increased facilities for the proper 
transaction of the same. This it was impossible for us to con- 
summate in an old building like the one we have #0 long occupied ; 
and consequently the proprietor has purchased a large and conven- 
ient site in one of the principal thoroughfares of Boston, No. 22 
Winter Street, where he has erected a large, convenient, and espe- 
cially adzpted edifice, solely for the publishing of his papers and 
Magazine, and the various branches of business immediately con- 
nected with the same. The new publishing hall is now nearly 
completed, and due notice of removal will be given to our readers 
and the public. The building has been arranged and erected upon 
an entirely novel plan, peculiarly adapted to our purposes, under 
the supervision of John R. Hall, architect, Anthony Hanson, mas- 
ter carpenter, and D. H. Jacobs, master mason—three faithful 
and competent builders. 

The entire basement, 132 feet deep by 28 feet in width, will be 
occupied by our twelve Adams presses, paper-room, engine and 
boiler-room, ete. The first floor, of the same large dimensions, 
and 14 feet in height, will be exclusively occupied as our business 
and publishing room, where will be found the cashier’s office, chief 
bookkeeper, mailing clerks, assorters, folders and packers’ depart- 
ments, and our own business office. On the second floor will be 
the editor’s private room, proof-reading room, and composing, or 
type-setting room. On the third floor, are the apartments devoted 
to our corps of engravers, and the boxwood blocks, and the machin- 
ery and material for the engravers’ use. On the fourth floor will 
be the dezigners’ and gilders’ rooms, with that of other finishers in 
various departments. On the fifth floor will be carried on the 
extensive business of our bindery—in the folding, pressing, trim- 
ming, sewing and embossing departments; while above all comes 
a large hall for the classification and storage of our bound vol- 
umes, and back numbers of the Pictorial, Flag and Magazine. 

With all these arrangements completed, we believe nothing is 
ventured in saying, that our establishment is the most extensive 
one devoted to the newspaper business, not alone in the United 
States, but in the world. 


Mute. Gasriette De Lamorre.—This accomplished young 
pianiste has met with extraordinary success as a teacher of the 
piano in this city. She has now a large number of pupils, who 
make rapid progress under her skilful tuition. Her success is 
the more gratifying, since it is the result of her merit alone work- 
ing its way steadily into public favor. 


Binpine.—We are now prepared to bind Vol. X. of the Picto- 
rial, in our illumined style, in a substantial manner, and at the 
shortest possible notice. 
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SPLINTERS. 


++. The reason why provisions are so high in New England is 
because there is so much consumption here—thinks the Post. 

-++» Five Englishmen in a row boat of their own are exploring 
the inland navigable rivers of France. 


+++. Jane 4th was observed in Canada as a general thankagiv- 
ing for peace. Let England look out and keep the peace. 

-++. The Russian bear is not exactly satisfied with the treaty, 
and emits an occasional growl at it. 

++» In Maryland a man was lately sentensed for four years for 
burning a fence—that was his of—fence. 

+++« Queen Victoria is thirty-seven years old. She is still tol- 
erably good looking—for a queen. 

++... Adolph Adam, who recently died at Paris, was one of the 
cleverest of modern musical composers. 

-++. The recent concerts of Miss Adelaide Phillips in this city 
and its vicinity, have yielded her handsome returns. 

+++» Am English paper tells of the adulteration of butter by 
pounded flint stones. This beats wooden nutmegs. 

+++. Miss Sarah Felix is going to bring over from France a 
first rate French company for Niblo’s Theatre. 

-+++ Rio Janeiro and Buenos Ayres are both lighted by gas— 
or science will work its way even in South America. 

+++« Capt. Gordon, of the 17th Lancers, lately broke his neck in 
& steeple chase at Balaklava in the Crimea. 

+++. The N. ¥. Sunday Times says the firm ot Coleman & 
Stetson of the Astor has been our Cheeryble Bro’s. So it has. 

+++. The man who “couldn’t stand it any longer,” has taken a 
seat, and now feels quite comfortable. 

+++» The Chinese have a strange antipathy to milk—but an 
amiable fondness for cats and mice, well cooked. 

+++» A wretch who stole a newspaper in Memphis was justly 
sentenced to ten days’ labor in the chain-gang. 

+++. The Baltimore city council was lately petitioned to widen 
the sidewalks to accommodate ladies with full skirts. 

++» Mr. Chesley, treasurer of the St. Charles, New Orleans, 
spends his summers at his farm in New Hampshire. 

+++. Mrs. Kemble Butler is coming to this country to settle 
down at Stockbridge, Mass.—a favorite place for celebrities. 

+++. The late Dr. Choules’s books, sold recently in New York, 
brought large prices. The collection was a choice one. 

++++ Our steam fire engine is now in working order, and will 
do good service whenever needed. 


A GLIMPSE AT THE GALLERY. 

The annual opening of the Atheng#um gallery of ‘fine arts is no 
ordinary event, for it is the only medium by which the public of 
our modern Athens can make an acquaintance with the efforts ot 
the pencil and the chisel. As yet we have only glanced at the 
interior of the gallery, and noted some of the novelties that struck 
us particularly. Among the paintings, the “ Fortune Teller,” by 
Grant, is a fine specimen of English art in design, character and 
color. The contrast between the two beautiful girls and the 
wrinkled crone who is telling the fortune of one of them, the arch 
expression of the listener, are most felicitously conceived and exe- 
cuted. “Silenus teaching Love music,” by Rubens, is an un- 
doubted original It has his breadth and boldness, his splendid 
but meretricious coloring, and the masculine muscularity of the 
female figure which he acquired from having Dutch Venuses for 
motels. The “ Scene from Kenilworth,” by Drummond, carries 
us back to Old London in the days of the Virgin Queen, and is 
like an illuminated page of Scott. Compare the “Stable Inte- 
rior,” by Herring (No. 125), with Rosa Bonheur’s masterly por- 
traits of horses, and you will see how far the French girl exceeds 
the Englishman in correctness of drawing, knowledge of animal 
anatomy, and fidelity to the spirit of nature. In color, judging 
from the two specimens in the gallery, Rosa falls far short of Her- 
ring. The color in these two portraits is muddy and unnatural, 
but the handling is that of an accomplished mistress of the pencil. 
G. L. Brown has a fine Italian landscape (No. 140). But perhaps 
the most attractive thing in the gallery is a series of fine water 
color drawings, the property of C. C. Perkins, Esq., and copied 
from Raphael’s famous “ Stanze” frescoes in the Vatican. From 
the famous “ School of Athens,” so familiar through the medium 
of engraving, we obtain a good idea of Raphael’s color. There 
is also an original drawing by Michael Angelo (159)  Allston’s 
pictures still adorn the walls, furnishing the young artist with a 
clue to his process of painting, as there are specimens of every 
stage of the work, from the first monochromatic design up to the 
completed and Titianesque work. That there are not many mod- 
ern portraits in the present exhibition is a subject of congratula- 
tion. Portrait painters of excellence are so rare, and the majority 
are 80 apt to paint down to the taste of their sitters, instead of up 
to their own conception, that it is quite as well to keep these 
“ pot-boilers ”’ out of a gallery of art. 

Among the attractions of the sculpture gallery are the fine bas- 
reliefs from Nineveh, the celebrated c»pital of the Assyrian empire, 
curious and valuable memorials of the condition of art far back 
in a remote period of the history of the human race. “ Hebe and 
Ganymede,” by Crawford, is a pleasing specimen of modern art. 
Brackett’s ‘‘ Shipwrecked Mother and Child” fully justifies the 
encomiums which have been passed upon it. The Atheneum 
gallery is a delightful resort. No one can step out of the hot and 
dusty streets and pass an hour in the contemplation of the paint- 
ings and statues, without feeling improved by his temporary 
estrangement from the cares and struggles of the world. 

THE NEW VOLUME. 

The present number completes Volume X., and next week we 
shall commence a new volume of “ Ballou’s Pictorial,” when we 
shall come before our readers in an entire new dress from top to 
toe, from headline to imprint The immense edition of our paper 
renders two and often three suits of type necessary each year. 
The one on which we shall commence volume eleven of our Pic-, 
torial is now casting, and is of the latest pattern and best mate- 
rial. We shall also commence in number one of the new volume 
an admirable novelette by the favorite author of the “ Contra- 
bandist,’”’ one of the most pleasing stories we have ever published. 
We have also added several new and popular names to our list of 
regular contributors, and shall still aim at steady improvement in 
our widely circulated journal. In our illustrated department we 
shall still improve, and have already in hand some of the finest 
sets of American engravings, taken expressly for us, which have 
ever been attempted, embracing complete and accurate representa- 
tions of western and southern cities, with important portraits, 
and delineations of current events, etc., making volume eleven 
superior to all its predecessors. Subscribe early; now is the 
time, and thus secure the numbers complete for the entire volume. 


4 > 


Novet Racs.—In the Surry Canal, England, two clowns, Her- 
ring and Garrett, or a wager of five pounds, lately had a race in 
wash tubs, each drawn by five live geese. One of the tubs upset, 
and the geese set up a huge cackling at the discomfiture of their 
human fellow. erring was fished up, and has not since attempted 
anything in that line. Of course, he lost the shiners, and came 


near being a sinker. He is sorry he ever embarked on the Surry. 


Fasnrowanis.—A lady, dressed in the prevalent style, lately 
attempted to secure a seat in church, but couldn’t get through the 
pew-door—Proh ! pudor! As there was no cooper on hand, she 
was obliged to retire and re-attire herselt. 


+ 


A Hint.—If our contributors would consider that we are obliged 
to read from two to three hundred pages of manuscript per week, 
they would consider our eyesight, and write plainly and distinctly. 


Tus use or Coat. —Cumberland coal has for some time been 
successfully used on the furnace of one of the locomotives on the 
New Bedford and Taunton Railroad. 


Lirerary Fact.—Punch says that Her Majesty the Queen 
proprietor of magazines in her dominions. 


CATTLE FAIR, BRIGHTON, MASSACHUSETTS. 

The spirited engraving which occupies the whole of pages 408 
and 409, of this number, was drawn expressly for the Pictorial by 
Billings, and engraved by Andrew, and is a highly creditable 
specimen of American art. Indeed this series of large national 
pictures, which forms gne of the distinguishing features of the 
present volume, and will be continued hereafter in a style of in- 
creasing excellence and interest, has been noticed with surprise 
in London and Paris, where it was not believed, until the proot 
was shown, that an American newspaper establishment could turn 
out such work. We have seen many of these pictures framed, 
glazed, and hung up as parlor ornaments. Our patrons will bear 
in mind that we have contrived a method of binding these large 
engravings without injury. The subject of our picture is a pecu- 
liar one. Brighton Cattle Fair is almost as renowned on this side 
of the water as Smithfield was on the other. Here, every Thurs- 
day, congregate buyers and sellers of stock in vast numbers ; for 
this is the source of the supply of meat for the Boston market and 
its environs. A conspicuous feature in the picture is the hotel ; 
one of the largest and finest establishments in the country, and 
admirably kept. Its architecture is neat and appropriate. In the 
rear of the hotel are seen portions of the extensive cattle-pens, 
and the stand which commands a view of the whole. To the left 
of the hotel isa glimpse of the main street of the town. The 
numerous figures of men and animals which fill up the foreground 
are highly characteristic and natural. They will repay a careful 
study, and will afford a fund of amusement. Men come hither 
from all parts of the country; and horses from Canada, and @ogs 
from Kentucky, are exposed here side by side. You can find ani- 
mals of all prices, from the thousand dollars, that can trot his 
mile “low down in the thirties,”’ to the “old pelter,” who is dear 
at the lowest asking price—75 cents. It is needless to remark 
that a verdant gentleman who visits Brighton for the purpose of 
procuring a bit of horseflesh, is almost certain to suffer. Here in 
front is a countryman with a pair of steers; in the corner is a 
woman with a donkey cart, selling plants. Cows and calves there 
are in abundance, swine on foot and in wagons, sheep, dogs— 
everything, in short, in the live stock line. Pedlers swarm, too, 
in Brighton—jewelry, boots, patent medicines, halters, harnesses, 
ox-yokes, porte-monnaies, whips, and a vast variety of miscella- 
neous articles here find purchasers. Brighton Fair is certainly an 
“ institution.” 


METROPOLITAN RaiLroav.—Some people are so strongly in 
favor of this project that they -rould grant the company a right ot 
way all through Washington wtreet, if they desired it. 


MARRIAGES. 


In this city, by Rev. Mr. Stone, Mr. J. Edward Weich, of New York, to Miss 
Anna L. Eustis; by Rev. Mr. Boyden, Mr. Horace B. Butler to Miss Sarah 
Hamilton; by Rev. Mr. Streeter. Mr, John L. Brown to Miss Marrinette P. 
Goodwin. by Rev. Mr. Cilley, Mr. Andrew Salomonsen to Miss Maria Peterson ; 
by Rev. Mr. Burlingham, Mr Isaac Turner to Miss Margaret Sweeney.—At 
Roxbury, by Rev. Dr Putnam. Mr. Franklin Curtis to Miss Emily F. Dove.— 
At Chelsea. by Rev. Mr. Leonard, Mr. Henry Salisbury, of Townshend, Vt., to 
Mies Alice Harrington.—At Brighton. by Dr. John Pryor, Mr. Geo. H. Stowe, 
of New York. to Miss Maria M. (iouch.—At Somerville, by Rev. Mr. Mason, 
Mr. Charles H. Collagan to Misa Mary L Blodgett —At Newtonville, by Rev. 
Mr. Worcester, Mr. John M. Washburn to Miss Elizabeth Fitzpatrick —At 
Salem, by Rev. Mr. Allen, Mr. John H Knight to Miss Lacy Ann Tucker.— 
At Framingham. by Rev. Mr Bilis, Mr Charles Merriam, Jr to Mies Helen 
Jaques —At Newburypc rt, by Rev. Mr. Pike. Mr. Solomon W. Haynes to Miss 
abby Van Amburgh.—At Marblehead, by Rev Mr. Huntoon, Mr. Samuel 
Giles to Miss Lydia O. Graves.— At Gloucester, by Rev. Mr. Mellen. Mr. Wm. B. 
Haskins, Jr , of Rock , to Miss Charlotte Saund —At ™ * by 
Rev. Mr. Hepworth, Mr. Richard B. Everett, of Boeton, to Miss Lydia Coffin. 


DEATHS. 


In this city, Mr. Henry Hawkes, 39; Mrs. Elizabeth J. Wesson. 62; Mrs. 
Olivia 8. Macomber, 58: Mr. Alexander Stewart. 82: Mr. Samuel B. Wilder, 
39; Mrs. Abby Hammatt, 78; Mr. George Johnson. 77: Mrs. Marion D. Kings- 
bury. 23.—At Roxbury. Mr. George W. Brown. 22 —At Cambridge. Judge 
Samuel P. P. Fay, 78.—At Jamaica Plain, Miss Elizabeth Bacon, %.—At Som- 
erville, Mr. Abel fitz, 61.—At Medford, Mrs. Esther, wife of Mr Da- 
vis. 60.—At South Malden, Miss Mary © Hosmer. 48.—At Lexington. Widow 
Mary Harrington, 88.—At Salem, Mr. Benjamin Daland, 72: Widow Tammey 
Brown, 69; Mrs. Elizabeth S. Sluman. 40 —At Lowell. Mrs Mary Ann Baker, 
28.—At Newburyport, Widow Sarah Pike, 80; Benjamin W. Hale, Esq., 71.— 
At West Newbury, Mr. Silas Moulton, 9) —At Abington, Mrs. Mary F  Tor- 
rey, 24.—At Northboro’, Widow Alice Williams. 88.— At Sterling. Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Sawyer. 84.—At Worcester, Mrs. Elizabeth Bullard, 21; Mrs. Eunice Tay- 
lor, 54.—At Taunton. Miss Fanny Y. Cahoon. 2); Mr. Joseph Elliot, 75.—At 
Nantucket, Mrs. Rhoda Boston, 76; Mrs. Upham. 68.— At Spring- 
field, Mre Jerushua Hopkins. 47.—At Great Barrington, Mr. Abraham Van 
Deusen. 83 —At New Haven Conn., Major Beebe Hine. 86 —At Laurel Village, 
Md., Miss Maria T. Jackson, of Boston, 62 —At Lansingburgh, N.Y., after a 


short but severe illness, Mr. Adam Seivewright, a native of Kemnay, Aber- 
deenshire, Scotland. 
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Tis prevents in tho mont elogant and orm, a weekly teary 
melange of notable events of the day. Its columns are devoted to original ‘ 
——___— a — tales, sketches and poems, by the BEST AMERICAN AUTHORS, and the cream of 
the domestic and foreign news; the whole well spiced with wit and humor. 
Each paper is beautifully Ulustrated with numerous accurate engravings, by 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial } 
LEGEND OF SPRING FLUWERS. 


BY BLANCHE D'ARTOISE. 


Off to the woodland—away, away! 

The sunlight speaks of a pleasant day ; 

Search mid the leaves for the flowers of spring— 
Hasten, and hither a garland bring. 


Off to the woodland— away, away ! 
Dancingly tripping, and wildly gay ; 
Quick in the warm suushiny dell 

I found the bright flowers I loved so well. 


I breathed in the gentle floweret's eyes, 

That tremblingly gazed in the clear blue skies, 
A wish that the invalid soon might come, 

Here in the green dell again to roam. 


I know "tis a legend when spring flowers come, 
And your eye first greets their azure bloom— 
Low if you breathe there a wish and sigh, 

The recording angel stands listening by. 

I breathed in the gentle floworet's cup 

The prayer my spirit was offering up: 

The invalid smiles as she smiled of yore, 

And paces the velvet turf once more. 


» 
> 


{Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 


FARMER BROWN’S SURPRISE PARTY. 


« BY MRS. 8. P. DOUGHTY. 

“ Anp what kind of a party is a ‘surprise party,’ Miss Polly?” 
asked Farmer Brown, as he sat by the kitchen fire quietly smoking 
his pipe, and listening to an animated account which his daughter 
Mary was giving of a party she had attended the previous evening. 

Mary drew up her slight form somewhat resentfully, and gave 
the least possible toss of her pretty head, as she replied : 

“If you would only remember not to call me ‘Miss Polly,’ 
father. You know how much I dislike it.” 

“ You were named for your grandmother,” returned the farmer, 
“and she was never called anything but Polly to the day of her 
death. However, we will change it to Molly, if that suits you any 
better. So answer my question about the surprise party, Molly.” 

“Why, father, I thought every one knew what they were. They 
are all the fashion, I assure you. A party of young folks, or 
young and old, as the case may be, unite together in providing 
music, a supper, and everything necessary for an evening’s enter- 
tainment, and agree to meet at a certain time at the house of some 
mutual acquaintance, who is kept in ignorance of their intentions. 
They take possession of the house—dance, frolic, and enjoy their 
music and refreshments, just as if they were invited guests. The 
family, finding there is no help for it, take it all in good part, and 
join in the amusements of the evening. Last night the party was 
at Mr. Lawton’s. I wish you could have seen their look of con- 
sternation, as one guest after another appeared, until their small 
rooms were quite crowded. Jane and Margaret made their escape 
as soon as possible, and dressed themselves for the occasion.” 

“More fools they,” ejaculated the farmer. “Better have gone 
to bed. A pretty pass things have got to, if a man’s own house 
is no longer to be his castle. That has been the rule ever since I 
can remember.” 

“But there is no harm in these parties, father,” urged Mary. 
“Everything is provided, so that the family thus visited are at no 
trouble or expense.” 

“That may be, daughter, and yet there may be a thousand 
reasons why they would prefer not having the company. It is, in 
my opinion, an unwarrantable intrusion, and should not be coun- 
tenanced by sensible people.” 

“But you would treat them civilly, if they should ever come 
here, father ?”’ 

Mary made this inquiry in rather an anxious tone, for more 
than once she had heard it hinted that “Farmer Brown’s old 
kitchen would be just the place for a dance.” 

“Civilly? To be sure!” replied the farmer. “Did you ever 
know me to be uncivil to any one? Bat I should tell them my 
mind pretty plainly, I am thinking.” 

So saying, the good farmer rose from his chair, knocked the 
ashes from his pipe and carefully replaced it in its usual nook, 
and then walked briskly away to the performance of some of his 
outdoor duties. 

“Never mind, Mary,” said Mrs. Brown, consolingly, as she ob- 
served the look of uneasiness on her daughter’s countenance, ‘I 
dare say father will not object to your having a party, if you wish.” 

“ But I do not wish to give a party,mother. I want to let them 
come, if they like, and find that they cannot take me by surprise.” 

“Well, let them come, then,” returned the accommodating 
mother. “I'll warrant father will be civil. If he docs not like 
the fan, he can go to bed.” And with this comforting suggestion, 
the busy old lady again turned to her spinning-wheel, the buzzing 
of which put an end to all further conversation. 

Several weeks passed away, and the cool breezes of autumn had 
given place to the more piercing and decided ble. ts of carly winter. 
Ounce more the farmer sat in his customary place at the fireside. 
It was near the hour when he usually retired; but as a kind of 
preparation for his nightly slambers, he was indulging im a light 
dove—or perhaps a deep reverie, in which visions of his well-filled 
barns and granaries, and aj! the abundance of the recent harvest 

floated before him in blissfal succession. 

An attentive observer might have noticed that the fire blazed 
with an cacommonly cheerful light, considering that the old clock 
had already struck the hour of eight, and that the farmer rigidly 
adhered to the mexim of “ Parly to bed and early to rise.” 


There was an uncommonly. careful arrangement of every article 
in the spacious apartment, and also an unwonted attention to 
her own toilet, which, added to a certain restlossness in Miss 
Mary’s demeanor, showed that with her, at least, “‘ coming events 
cast their shadows before.” At longth came a loud, and, it must 
be confessed, somewhat anxiously expected rap at the door. 


“ Who is here at this time of night?” exclaimed the farmer, as 
he started from his chair, rubbed his eyes, and looked at the clock. 
“Some traveller, I suppose, who wants a night’s lodging. Let 
him in, Mary.” ° 

But Mary had anticipated the command, and now ushered into 
the reom a worthy farmer and his family, all in their best attire, 
and apparently intending to make an evening call. 

“Glad to see you, neighbor Jenkins. Met with any accident 
on the road?” was the blunt but kindly salutation of Farmer 
Brown. 

“ None at all, neighbor Brown. We have just dropped in for a 
little chat this fine winter’s evening.” 

“Glad to sec you,” repeated the farmer. 
late, that’s all. But no matter for that. 
and help the girls off with their things.” 

But now another thundering rap at the door, and the arrival of 
a new party of guests excited still more wonder in the mind of the 
perplexed farmer ; while Mary, although she endeavored to appear 
at case, cast many an anxious glance toward her father. 

Still more arrivals; the old kitchen was rapidly filling with 
guests. Mrs. Brown was by her husband’s side, and whispered 
an encouraging word in his ear. 

“Never mind, husband. It must be one of those surprise par- 
ties. We will make the best of it. I can warm up the parlor in 
an instant.” 

“You will do no such thing, wife. I will manage this affair 
myself.” And the farmer planted his foot on the floor in that de- 
termined manner, which long experience had taught his good wife 
not to oppose. 

“T can do nothing with him,” she whispered to her daughter. 
“But do not be discouraged; perhaps he will take it quietly 
enough.” 

And quiet enough the farmer seemed, to be sure ; for he had re- 
lighted his pipe, reseated himself in his arm-chair, and was puffing 
away with an air of the utmost indifference. Meanwhile fresh 
guests arrived, and the preparations for the evening’s entertain- 
ment went on. At length the fiddler, who was seated in an ob- 
scure corner of the room, commenced tuning his instrument for the 
occasion. The sound seemed to rouse the farmer to action. Tak- 
ing the pipe from his mouth, he said, in a voice loud enough to 
ensure the attention of his auditors : 

“ You are heartily welcome, good neighbors. I suppose you 
have been on some sleigh-riding frolic, and have given us a call on 
your return. Draw up to the fire, as many of you as can find 
room, and warm yourselves before you go home. And stop that 
scraping, Simon,” he continued, turning to the fiddler. “ Your 
services are over for the evening, I presume.” 

“« By no means, my good neighbors,” replied one of the boldest 
of the guests. ‘‘ On the contrary they have but just begun. You 
must know this is no sleigh-riding frolic, but simply a merry party 
to be held at your house, with your permission.” 

“But my permission has not been given,” was the blunt reply, 
“and to my knowledge you are not invited guests. I have no 
objection to a party when I choose to give one, ‘but every man’s 
house is his own castle.’ That is my motto, neighbors. No 
offence, I hope.” 

There was a general silence. Many a merry party had been 
held in the village without the consent of those upon whom they 
thus intruded, but none against their openly expressed wishes. In 
vain Mrs. Brown and Mary uttered their whispered remonstrances. 
The farmer was immovable, and at length by general consent 
another place of assembly was decided upon, and the company 
vacated the inhospitable mansion. 

The farmer’s dreams were undisturbed, in spite of sundry ex- 
pressions of chagrin from his wife, and a burst of tears from the 
mortified daughter; and for many days nv allusion was made to 
the intended surprise party. 

Christmas had passed, with all its happy and its mournful mem- 
ories, and the last day of the year was rapidly approaching, when 
Mrs. Brown and Mary were startled by a sudden announcement 
from the farmer, that if they liked to go to a surprise party of his 
getting up, they might hold themselves in readiness the following 
evening. 

“ A surprise party of your getting up! Why, husband!” was 
the involuntary exclamation of the astonished wife, while Mary, 
though silent, looked at him in equal wonder. 

“ Certainly ; what is there remarkable in that? Cannot I get 
up @ party as well as any other person ¢” 

“No doubt you can, father; but you call it a surprise party. 
That is what astonishes us.” 

“T call it by its right name, Polly, or Molly, if you like it better. 
It is none of your new fangled surprises, where people take pos- 
session of your house and all it contains, but a real old fashioned, 
pleasant way of doing a kindly turn to a neighbor. It is a sort of 
donation visit (none of your beggarly ones) to poor William Jones 
and his family. They have been under a cloud for the last few 
months, and it is high time that their neighbors tried to help them 
to aray of sunshine. What with their loss by the fire, and Jones’s 
long sickness and inability to work, they must be poorly provided 
for this winter.” 

“ But the party, husband, tell us about the party,” interrupted 
Mrs. Brown, who though heartily sympathizing with the sorrows 
of her poor neighbors, had a litte womanly curiosity to hoar more 
of the proposed entertainment. 


“ Thought it rather 
Stir up the fire, Molly, 


“ Ay, the party. That is all arranged. I have secon all the 
neighbors, and they all enter into it heart and hand. A cordial 
reception I met with wherever I went, in spite of your prognosti- 
cations, good wife, concerning the dire offence which I must have 
given the other evening. Twelve well loaded sleighs will start at 
our door at seven o’clock on the evening of the last day of the 
year, ready to take up their line of march for William Jones’s, and 
it will not be our fault if his cellar is not filled with an ample stock 
of fruit and vegetables, his shed with wood, and himself and his 
family well provided with winter clothing before the new year 
dawns. But on second thoughts, wife,” continued the farmer, “I 
believe you cannot join in our frolic. Molly may go, but you—a 
word in your ear.” And the farmer drew the good dame aside 
and communicated something in a whisper, which called from her 
several hearty expressions of gratification and applause. 

A dark cloud had indeed hung for many months over the house- 
hold of William Jones. One misfortune had brought another in 
its train, until the desponding husband and father had almost 
ceased to hope for a ray of sunshine, and on the last evening of 
the unhappy year, feeble in body, and dispirited in mind, he sat 
gazing upon his helpless little family, while the heavy sighs which 
burst occasionally from his oppressed heart, plainly told of the 
anguish within. With affectionate sympathy his wife bent over 
him. 

“Do you suffer more pain than usual, this evening, dear Wil- 
liam?” she asked. ‘I had hoped that you were really better.” 

“ And so I am better in bodily health, my dear wife,” was tho 
reply, “ but on this last night of the year sad thoughts will crowd 
upon my mind. How brightly dawned the last new year’s morn- 
ing, but alas, the clouds soon gathered thickly around us, and now 
what have we to look forward to? The little that we have re- 
maining will be insufficient to farnish food for ourselves and our 
poor babes, and many long weeks must yet elapse before I can 
resume my old employment.” 

“ Bat what a blessing to think that health is surely though slowly 
returning, William. Ah, we cannot be too thankful. What are 
poverty and suffering while you are spared to us ?”’ 

The husband’s reply was prevented by the merry jingling of the 
bells, as the first sleigh drove to their door, and a moment after 
came the kindly greeting of Farmer Jones. 

“Good evening, neighbor. Glad to see you looking a little 
better. A party of us have called to wish you a happy new year. 
Rather before the time to be sure, but you must excuse that, as it 
is kindly meant.” 

By the time the farmer had finished his speech, a long line of 
sleighs had drawn up in the little yard, and guest after guest ap- 
peared with cheerful and sympathizing words, which fell like music 
on the ear of the sick man and his hopeful wife. 

The most sensitive pride could hardly have taken offence at the 
quiet, unostentatious manner in which shed and cellar were filled 
by one busy party appointed for the purpose, while another de- 
posited in the neat little kitchen its appropriate share of winter 
stores, together with many a useful package of dry goods suitable 
for both parents and children. 

Few words of gratitude were spoken, but the light which shone 
on the desponding countenance of William Jones, and the tears 
in the eyes of his wife, showed that deep feelings were at work 
within, and as the happy party drove from the door, every heart 
responded to the farmer’s exclamation : 

“‘That’s the right kind of surprise party, my good friends ! Tho 
year has been an abundant one to us, and now that it is about to 
close, it is well to obey the command, ‘ Freely ye have received, 

Sreely give.’” 

Once more the farmer’s sleigh took the lead. As his own dwell- 
ing came in sight he stopped, and looking back upon the merry 
train, gave them a cordial invitation to dance out the old year in 
his capacious kitchen. And now the secret of Mrs. Brown’s ab- 
sence was explained; for, dressed in her best, the good lady ap- 
peared at the door to welcome her guests, while as they entered 
the squeaking of old Simon’s fiddle as it sent forth its prelimi- 
nary notes, might be distinctly heard. An excellent supper in 
due season appeared, and merrily was the old year danced out. 

A little past the midnight hour the sleigh bells were again jing- 
ling on their way, while the woods re-echoed with three hearty 
cheers for Farmer Brown’s Surprise Party. 


BLASTING UPON A LARGE SCALE, 

Probably the greatest rock blast ever known was the one which 
took place at the Rounddown Cliff, in Dover, England, a few 
years since. Eighteen thousand five hundred tons of powder 
were used. The account published in the papers of the day says 
that, on the signal being given, the miners communicated the elec- 
tric spark to the gunpowder by their connecting wires ; the earth 
trembled to half a mile distant, a stifled report, not loud, but deep, 
wos heard, and the base of the cliff, extending on either hand to 
upwards of five hundred feet, was shot as from a cannon from 
under the superincumbent mass of chalk seaward, and in a few 
seconds, not less, it is said, than a million tons ~y a by 
the fearful shock, settled itself gently down into sea belo 
frothing and boiling as it displaced the liquid element, till it occu- 
pied the expanse of many acres, and extended outward on its 
ocean bed to a distance of perhaps two or three thousand feet. 
Tremendous cheers followed the blast, and a royal salute was 
fired.— Scientific American. 

POISONING BY STRYCHNINE. 

It is unfortunate for the purpose of the murderer, but favorable 
to the ends of justice, that strychnine should be selected for the 
diabolical object of taking life. There is, perhaps, no p< 
which produces such characteristic symptoms in the victim ile he 
yet lives, or which affords more decisive evidence of its presence 
after death. A minate fraction of a grain, lying on the ani 
membranes after death, will exhibit, under appropriate tests, 4 


series of resplendent and iridescent rings of color to the chemist § 
view ; and a portion of fluid from the intestines introduced into 
the tissues of a living animal, will excite the same convulsions a5 
the poison.—A/.dicul Times. 
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EDITORIAL MELANGE. 

German emigration to this country, it is thought, is soon to 
revive. —— “ Blessings on the man,” quoth Sancho Panza, “ who 
first invented sleep.” Let us add another “ blessing” that he 
didn’t prevent the general use of his invention by taking out a 
patent for it. —— Mr. Gustave Satter, the pianist, challenges the 
world of pianists to play against him. —— Richard W. Anderson, 
of Huntsville, Alabama, has addressed a printed circular to the 
sovereigns of France, England, Russia and Turkey, inviting them 
gradually to relinquish their regal power, “that the people may 
return to their primitive Ruler.”——— One house in Boston has 
45,000 bushels of oysters on their beds in the Mystic River. —— Mr. 
Calvin Dean, of Lincolnville, Me., having burnt a school-house 
which had been placed on his road, without sufficient pay for it, 
cut his throat. —— Ladies command more delicacy of treatment 
than men, but never more politeness. In the matter of politeness 
we should forget sex.——-The Empress Josephine’s statue in 
white marble, rather larger than life, has just been placed in the 
nave of the Palace of Industry, in the Champs Elysées in 
Paris. —— Mow lawns before the dew is off the grass, unless you 
have a machine which cuts it best when dry. —— Mr. Wallace, of 
Rome, N. Y., while spreading manare, killed his little daughter, 
three years of age, by hitting her in the head with the fork. She 
came up behind him without his knowledge. —— Over $1,700,000 
are annually spent in New Orleans for lottery tickets. —~ The 
Chinese in San Francisco worship wooden gods; the Americans 
there worship golden ones. That’s all the difference !—— The re- 
ported death of one of the little Aztecs is authoritatively contra- 
dicted. They are now alive and well at Vienna.—— There is 
some talk of an intended visit of Queen Victoria to Berlin. It is 
said that Prince Frederick William will bring a pressing invitation 
to her majesty to be present at the marriage of the Princess Louisa 
with the Prince Regent of Baden in September next. ——“ How 
long,” asked Napoleon, of David, “ willa painting last?” “Seven 
hundred years, perhaps.” “‘ And you call that fame ?”—— The 
consumption of copper in the United States is put down at be- 
tween eight thousand and nine thousand tons annually, of which 
only about eighteen hundred tons are produced in this coun- 
try. —— The Spanish Cortes has adopted, by an immense majori- 
ty, the basis of the organic law on the press. The signature of 
the writer is required to all articles, and the proprietors will have 
to put in securities. —— Dr. Kane sums up the benefit of his ex- 
pedition as being the survey of Greenland, the survey of the gla- 
cier, the survey of the North American coast, the discovery of the 
open Polar Sea, and the corroborations of the investigations of the 
best British expeditions. —— It was wine that ruined Lamartine— 
not the drinking it—there is not a more temperate man in the 
world—but selling it. He reckoned upon the duty being lowered 
for the English market, bought up all the Macon he could lay his 
hands on, trasted, and was undone.—— Capt. Hansen, of the 
Mexican navy, well known in New York from his guano specula- 
tions, was killed by two sailors on board his man-of-war schooner 
Suerte, recently, a few leagues off the port of Acapulco. ——A 
gentleman in California has invented a “ pneumatic connection,” 
by which motive power can be conveyed to great distances and 
around all kinds of corners. The invention is particularly suited 
for machine tunnelling and pumping water from deep shafts, where 
other sources of power are distant from the work. —— Two negro 
princes, seven and eight years old, sons of ex-King Pepple of 
Bonny, “ now in honorable captivity to the British at the island of 
Ascension,” have reached England. 


Wuar it Cost.—The expense of “adjusting the balance of 
power in Earope”—a balance that is not like Pairbanks’s scales, 
but requires constant Bagland and France about 
$740,000,000, and 82,457 lives at the lowest estimate. Add the 
loss of life of the Sardinians, and Turks, and Russians, and you 
have a total of about a million of men sacrificed to what the Lon- 
don Times calls a “ little freak ’’ of the Emperor Nicholas. If we 
are to believe the government organs of the countries engaged in 
the strife, they are all satisfied with the result, and have all come 
off winners—a very happy conclusion, certainly. What the tax- 
Ging, of comme. 

“Grapgs or Esncox.”—It is said that the vinery of the Duke 
of Portland, at Walbeck, once produced the largest bunch of 
grapes ever grown in England. A bunch of the Syrian weighed 
nineteen and a half pounds, and was sent by his grace as a present 
to the Marquis of Rockingham, and was carried to Wentworth 
House, a distance of twenty miles, by four laborers, two of whom 
carried it on a staff by turns, just in the same way as the cluster 
of grapes was carried from the brook of Eshcol to the camp of 
the Israelites. 


A spacious Hati.—The ball and concert-room of Bucking- 
ham Palace is 112 feet long, 60 feet wide, and 48 feet high. The 
roof of this apartment rests on a wide cove enriched with stuccoes ; 
double beams of considerable projection, running parallel and 
transverse, divide the whole roof into twenty-one compartments, 
cach of which is shaped into a deep octagon recess, from which 
descends a glass lustre for geslights. 


Aw Expurient. —Tho American Colonization Society intend 
to despatch a colony into the interior of Africa, with a view to a 
permanent settlement. Africa may become in time the paradise 
Of the colored races and « powerful-empire. 


A Lares Warsn-Wunnn.—The largest water-wheel in the 
world is at the Albany Nail Works. It is computed at 1000 horse 
power, 


Wayside Gat Gatherings. 

There are twenty paper mills in ills in Lee, Massachusetts, with sev- 
enty-five engines. 

Experiments in ucing gas from wood have been enscssctally 
made at the Philadeiphis Gas Works. 

The advices from nearly all parts of the country in relation to 
the growing crops are unusually satisfactory. 

Some of the business men of pte 
- tye steam flour mill company, with a capital of $100,000, in 

ty. 

Mr. pee, Go poet legislator, of New York, deserves a mon- 
ument for his efforts to putas frauds, adulteration and poisonous 
ingredients in milk. 

A paint mine, containing thirteen different colors of paints, has 
recently been discovered in Montgomery county, Georgia. The 
deposits yield sixty per cent. 

Mr. Thrasher estimates the lation of Cuba at the close of 
the year 1855, as follows: Whites, 564,693; free colored, 219,170 ; 
slaves, 662,599; total, 1,446,462. 

Mr. McDonald, of Baltimore, has purchased for $4000 the cele- 
brated horse “ Buzz,” which contested the late race with “ Lan- 
tern,” over the Union Course, Long Island. 

The Trenton (N. J.) Gazette says, that one day lately, at the 
fishery on Bagger’s Island, below Bristol, 11,000 herring, 280 
shad, and two sturgeons were taken at one haul. 

A boy and girl, respectively six and eight years of age, who had 
been lost for upw: of ten days at Altona, Pennsy vania, were 
recently found in the woods, dead, lying side by side. 

The Pacific Mail Steamship Company, out of their earnings the 
past year, has paid off the whole of their indebtedness, $300,000, 
and will make a dividend of 10 per cent. on the stock beside. 


The Philadelphia Ledger speaks of a large a now build- 
ing in that city, 15 feet in diameter, and weighing ten tons, which 
is to be sent to Boston, being designed for a yacht of 1500 tons, 
building there for the Bashaw of Egypt. 

At one of the presentations that took place at the Tuileries on 
the birth of the prince, one of those who were admitted to that 
honor, carried away by his enthusiasm, indulged in the singularly 
anticipatory ery of “ Vive Napoleon Iv’ 

Direct steam communication is about to be established between 
Liverpool and the West Coast of Africa, and the Liverpool Afri- 
ean Association have petitioned government to allow a portion of 
the African mails to be sent from Liverpool. 


At Canandaigua, New York, lately, a beautiful young lady, a 
pupil at the female seminary, and “ cousin Charlie,” a young gen- 
tleman from Philadelphia, contracted a secret unsuspect- 
ed, while the other pupils were preparing for dinner, and then iled 
to northern Ohio. 

Advices from British Guiana inform us of the trial and convic- 
tion of Orr, known as the “ Angel Gabriel,” for sedition against 
ing excited the anti-Creole and anti-Catholic 


There are 750 pape r mills, with two thousanc engines constant- 
ly in operation, in is country. These mills produced last year 
270,000,000 pounds of ; and, as a pound and a quarter of 
rags are required for one pound of paper, 400,000,000 pounds 


were consumed in this way last year. 
Recently, in hangs a woman was arrested for barbarity to 
The child, aged 13, vomited up 33 pins and 5 
needles. She ae that her mother, assisted, by another woman, 
had at different intervals thrown her down and compelled her to 
swallow pins and needles 


wards of one thousand dollars ; and the stage was literally carpeted 
with flowers by the enthusiastic audience. 


rough estimate, thousand tons of earth are washed 
is up the rivers, not only by their banks, but also their main 

The Sacramento River is not navigable now at low 
tide by the steamers now on the line, and every year it is growing 


derers. One thousand pounds are offered for the of Rosa 
Sandor, the most renowned of Hi bandits, was one of 
Kossuth’s right hand men during the revolution. 

A Philadelphian has invented a new steam consisting of 


, piston rods, cranks or slides are required, but merely a pal- 
ley for the band, which is placed at the end of the shaft. 

Peter Glass, of Leominster, who delights in the manufacture of 
curiously wrought and inlaid furniture, has just completed a 
couple of centre tables, inlaid with 45,000 pieces of colored wood, 
so arran as to represent bouquets and vases of flowers, birds, 
insects, ete., and on one table are representations of Washington, 
Jackson, Napoleon, Frederick the Great, and Robert Bruce. 


on conviction, shall suffer death, and the aiders and abettors shall 

be considered accessories before the fact. If no death shall ensue, 

all the parties shall be deemed guilty of misdemeanor, and on 
accordingly, be i 


conviction be and moreover to 
any office in State. 

It isa fact that there are more Lutheran churches in 
the United than there are of the Roman Catholic faith. 


The Lutheran ministers, in point ef numbers, come up to within 
two hundred of that of the priests of the Catholic church in this 
country ; and yet there is butene Lutheran ehurch in New Eng- 
land. The single preacher of that faith in this section of the 
country resides in Boston, and the church is on Shawmut Avenue. 


Foreign 4 Stems. 


The city of Venice is to take ke $5,000,000 worth of stock in the 
canal across the Isthmus of Suez. 


The London Times, that contained the Song for the Students, 
attributed to Beranger, was seized at the Paris post-ottice. 


The disarming of the national militia at Valencia has been 
na quietly. Fffteen hundred muskets were obtained. 


ay ly ae says of Mr. Dallas, that no minister from 
the Us United has won such general | admiration in so short a 
time. 


Galway papers complain that emigration to the United States is 
reviving to such an extent, as seemingly to threaten the agricul- 
tural interests of the country. 


The Swedish decree, permitting the importation into Sweden of 
breadstuffs and other articles of food, has been extended by special 
decree until the first of January, 1857. 


The total number of visitors to the Paris Industrial Exhibition 
was 4,553,464 ; or about a million and a half less than the number 
that visited the English exhibition, in 1851. 

A company is being established in Manich, with the object of 
insuring farmers against hail storms; or, as the Germans express 
it in a single word, a “ Hagelversicherungsgesellschaft.”” 

Constantinople advices state that alarming reports were preva- 
lent there. Amongst other things, it was said that the life of the 
Sultan was threatened, and that certain fanatical Turks had en- 
tered into a conspiracy to murder the Christians as soon as the 
foreign troops were out of the country. 


Sands of Gold. 


.-++ He who indalges in liberty of speech, will hear things in 
return which he will not like.— Terence. 

-+» Those who have few affairs to attend to, are great epeak- 
ers. The less men think, the more they talk.— Montesquieu. 


The man who is the most successful in the pursuit of hap- 
iness, is not he who proposes it to himself as the great object of 
pursuit.— Stewart. 

The chiefest properties of wisdom are, to be mindful of 
things past, careful of things present, and provident of things to 
come.—Sir Walter Raleigh. 

Nothing is so embarrassing as the first tete-a-tete, when 
everything must be said—unless it is the last, when everything has 
been said.—Za Charavari. 


. The sweetest music is not in the oratorio, but in the hu- 
man voice, when it speaks from its instant life tones of tenderness, 
truth and courage.—/merson. 

The ideas that we form upon the sources and certainty of 
knowledge determine us in the choice of the methods by which we 
examine other subjects.—Le Gerando. 

.... He is the most mischievous of incendiaries who inflames 
the heart against the judgment; and he is the most ferocious of 
schismatics who divides the jadgment from the heart.—Landor. 

. If you light upon an impertinent talker, that sticks to you 
like a bur, to the disappointment of your important occasions, 
deal freely with - a break off the discourse, and pursue your 
business —Plutarch 


Wisdom conaat not in knowing many things, nor even 
in knowing them thoroughly; but in choosing and in following 
what conduces the most certainly to our lasting happiness and 
true glory.—. 


Joker's Budget. 

There is a great deal of waist to the corset business, Quilp thinks. 

A country dentist advertises that he “spares no pains” to ren- 
der his operations satisfactory. 

To Emerson’s remark that “every Englishman is an island,” 
some one suggest it cannot be so with thowe who are in continen 

I’ve left my bed, and bored,” as the damsel said, whem she 
got up ftom her sick Couch (0 pre her ear fora ew of 
ps promised her. 

A London alderman was heard to remark, that he didn’t so 
much mind living upon hashes during Lent, but that as for the 
sackcloth, he’d only take the first half of it. 

“Why did Joseph’s brethren cast him into the pitt” asked a 
Sabbath-school teacher of his class. ‘Because,’ one 
— “ they thought it a good opening for the young man.” 

accosted by a in a 
going to chureh, who asked her why she did not 
fields : upon which she replied, “They are too : nee 

An actor with a very homely phiz was acting “‘ Mithridates,’’ 
when a beautiful captive said to him: “ Ay, my . you change 
countenance.” A man in the pit exclaimed: “ For heaven’s sake 
let him.” 

Two Irishmen were travelling to Portland, a few months since, 
when thoy stopped to examine a guide-board. ‘Twelve miles to 
Portland,” exclaimed one. “Sax miles apace, jist,” said the 


other. And they trudged on, apparently much graiified at their 
sudden proximity to the forest city. 
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Wallace, Austen & Buel , 


going through her role in “‘ Lucie di Lammermoor,” had presented | 
to her a magnificent diamond bracelet and brooch, valued at ~ 
The city of Paris has been paying for three years an indemnity s 
to the bakers im order to eee eos 
rate. The amount thus paid b ae | 
period is 51,510,611 franco lil more than ten millions of dol- | 
. Thus the poor have been kept from grambiing. 
worse. 
In the city of Genoa there are three Protestant Italian comgre- | 
gations, with regular pastors, besides a French Protestant church, | 
and a Protestant a church. Penny are | 
| cried in the streets, and are sold in the bookstores. ‘Though 
| the masses are yet in darkness of error and superstition, yet 
light is breaking, and all Italy will yet be free. : 
of Veszprim and Barany, and rewards offered or information | 
which shall lead to the capture of robbers, incendiaries and mur- | 
| eter, and each containing a piston weighing two hundred and fifty | 
J The two opposite pistons connect with rods. No cross Rs: 
The revised code of North Carolina declares that if a person : 
ht a duel, and either of the parzies shall be killed, the survivor, i 
| 


GRAN DFATHER’S 
WATCH. 


It is a humble 
a very plainly furnished 
room, old oaken fur 
niture of the rudest de- 
scription, bare rafters 
overhead, the abode of 
humble, 
working e. t 
distant day witnossed 
the laying of those 
walls, the placing of 
those rafters. Grand- 
gray old 
t rejoicing in an o! 
but kind- 
ly,” with benevolence 
stamped upon his ven- 
erable features, has _ 
duced his old silver 
watch, and holding it 
to the ear of his won- 
and listeni 
grand-child —a_ chil 
* pleased with a rattle, 
tickled with a straw,” 
and of course marvel- 
ling beyond expression 
at the operation of that 
mysterious machin 
ich counterfeits 
in its of vi- 
tality. The mother, a 
fine, buxom young wo- 
man, is leaning on the 
her father’s 
chair, deeply interested 
in the scene. The old 


skill—but, like its own- 
er, it has been useful in 
its day. Probably, by 


is 
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THE GRANDFATHERS WATCH. 
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from hour, 
young gentleman 
tender ill bound 


ROOM COMPANION. 
hands no longer move _ gratified partially by 
—worn out, but not == i » Sait. the present of a pewter 
be through the CS = RES = mers. Pretty wicious 
discarded, and then 
F be invested in a silver 
; and then a gold watch. 
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